(PPORT LABOR'S POLITICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM: 


Samuel Gompers’ 
Last Message 


Say to the organized workers of Amer- 
ica that as I have kept the faith, I expect 
that they will keep the faith. They must 
carry on. 

Say to them that a union man carry- 

- ing a card is not a good citizen unless he 
upholds the institutions of our country 
and a poor citizen of our country if he 
upholds the institutions of our country 
and forgets the obligations of his trade 
association. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL confirms what the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor has been saying right along 
about industry’s enormous profits. Last year was the 
most profitable in corporate history, and no matter how 
slickly the N.A.M.’s advertisements are phrased, that’s 
the truth and people know it. However, many com- 
panies, while admitting that they did well in 1947, have 
been claiming that it’s a different story this year and 
have tried to use this argument to beat down union 
requests for wage increases. Here is what The Wall 
Street Journal says: “American industry this year is 
making as many pennies profit on every dollar’s worth 
of goods produced and sold as it did last year—despite 
higher output costs.” 


WHILE BUSINESS as a whole never had it so good, the 
working people are going deeper and deeper into the 
red. Thanks to inflationary prices of food, clothing 
and almost every other item entering into the total cost 
of living, the workers of the nation and their families 
are much worse off than they used to be. Millions of 
wage-earners are borrowing and buying on credit. 
Regardless of what they may say, employers know that 
the situation is as described ; but, armed with the Taft- 
Hartley club, many employers are flatly refusing to 
grant wage increases which their highly profitable enter- 
prises can easily absorb. Unless this unjust treatment 
of American workers soon ceases, repercussions are 
inevitable. Employers who are raking in profits at the 
fastest rate in history and simultaneously rejecting 
labor’s requests for some measure of wage relief are 
following a foolish and potentially disastrous course. 


JAMES McDEVITT, president of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor, did a most effective job of cour- 
teously slapping down Senator Edward Martin after 
the latter attempted to defend his support of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in a speech to the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Federation. Senator Martin averred that 
he “would not vote for punitive legislation.” In reply, 
Mr. McDevitt said: “Believe me, Senator, this is the 
most punitive law we have ever witnessed.” Every 
trade unionist would profit greatly from a reading of 
Mr. McDevitt’s cogent remarks. To obtain a copy, 
simply mail a postcard to the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Front and Pine Streets, Harrisburg. 


WOODRUFF RANDOLPH has been reelected as president 
of the International Typographical Union. His opponent 
was John R. Evans of Washington, D. C. 


THE FARM LABOR UNION is putting up a magnificent 
fight in its strike against the arrogant Joseph DiGiorgio, 
whose efforts to break this small union have the fullest 
backing of the notorious Associated Farmers and all 
the most rabidly anti-labor forces in California. The 
fight of the Farm Labor Union is every trade unionist’s 
fight. The DiGiorgio strike must be won if the workers 
employed on the huge corporation-owned farms are 
ever to secure the barest essentials of the American 
standard of living. The morale of the strikers is ex- 
cellent, but financial contributions are needed to keep 
them going until Mr. DiGiorgio announces his readiness 
to sit down and discuss wages and conditions with their 
union representatives. Checks and money orders may 
be mailed either to H. L.. Mitchell, president of the 
National Farm Labor Union, or to H. E. Hasiwar. The 
latter is at the Kern County Labor Council, Bakersfield, 
California. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT of the convention of the American 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor will be 
found on Page 18. This organization is giving a great 
deal of serious thought to ways in which it can make 
a maximum contribution to the advancement of the 
labor movement. The A.F.W.A.L. has sent represent- 
atives to meetings of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs and _ similar 
organizations, and there are many indications that it is 
doing a fine job of winning increased sympathy among 
women for the constructive but often misunderstood 
purposes of union labor. It is worthy of notice that the 
A.F.W.A.L. convention, held prior to the recent dis- 
astrous Oregon floods, adopted a resolution warning of 
flood perils and demanding that the federal government 
immediately institute an adequate system of flood con- 
trol on all rivers. 


A CONFERENCE on apprenticeship, sponsored jointly by 
sixteen Eastern states and the District of Columbia, 
with New York State as host, will be held this month 
at Lake Placid. Known officially as the Eastern Sea- 
board Apprenticeship Conference, the three-day meeting 
is expected to draw 2,000 participants, including top- 
level spokesmen for labor, management, education and 
government. 


THE UNITED NATIONS Appeal for Children, now in full 


swing in every city and town of the United States, has 
the endorsement of the American Federation of | abor. 
Members of A. F. of L. unions are urged to contribute. 
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Faith 


To talk of domestic problems when 
the fate of Europe hangs in the balance 
takes faith in the future of democracy. 
Yet these two areas of national respon- 
sibility are one and the same. For 
economic, political and social progress 
here at home is the measure of our 
ability to help Europe sustain itself and 
of our power to convince the world that 
democracy can successfully combine 
freedom and security. 

Both domestic and foreign issues call 
for bold executive leadership, courage, 
imagination, factual knowledge and 
faith in the resources and resilience of 
the American people. Above all things, 
our people must have faith in them- 
selves and the calm conviction that we 
can work out a program at home and 
abroad that will restore the damaged 
prestige of Western civilization. 

Our civilization must find an integra- 
tion between popular leadership and 
scientific knowledge. Without popular 
leadership democracy is negated, and 
without the application of scientific 
knowledge we cannot carry out the 
promises of democracy for a life that 
is productive, satisfying and meaning- 
ful. Only by the blending of the one 
with the other can we create a society 
in which all men can grow to their 
full manhood, 

Our democracy is not nearly so 
adrift as some hostile elements would 
have us believe. A society in which so 
many people in all walks of life toil for 
the common good is not a society 
without purpose, direction and moral 
ideals. In spite of all obvious short- 
comings, our thinking, our desires, our 
aspirations are still dominated by a 
democratic philosophy and by the 
democratic values of freedom, justice 
and equality. Agnes Meyer. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Samuel Gompers, cigarmaker, orator, patriot— 
and for many difficult years the great president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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ent Green (gesturing) holds a pre-session confab with five of the members of the Executive Council 


MERTING IN MILWAUKEE 


Council Deals With the Major Issues 


HE Taft-Hartley Act and other 
major problems confronting organ- 
wed labor in the United States today 
Were given thorough consideration by 
the Executive Council of the-American 
Federation of Labor at its meeting last 
Smonth, The Council’s deliberations 
pwok place in Milwaukee, site of the 
S948 Union-Industries Show. The 
3 Council meeting and the show were 
Reld the same week. 
The A. F. of L. will call upon both 
Major political parties at their forth- 
ming national conventions to adopt 
— planks urging repeal of the 
ait-Hartley Act, the Executive Coun- 
pal decided. A proposed plank will be 
P@tafted by the Federation and submit- 
Md to the Republican convention this 
month and the Democratic parley in 
July. 
© the Executive Council also ordered 
"the Preparation of other A. F. of L. 
8 fts on social and economic matters 
Be Vital concern to the wage-earning 
People of the nation. 
= he European Recovery Program 
mand the extent of A. F. of L. partici- 
M in its administration were can- 
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vassed carefully at the Council session. 
Paul G. Hoffman, head of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, conferred 
with the Council. He was told that 
the. A. F. of L., which had urged adop- 
tion of the Marshall Plan from the out- 
set, was eager to make its contribution 
to the success of the recovery program 
but that no posts in ECA should be 
allotted to the C.I.O. so long as the 
latter group’ remained a part of the 
anti-Marshall Plan, Communist-con- 
trolled World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The Council pondered the high cost 
of living, which has wiped out the sav- 
ings of millions of wage-earners, and 
called for action that would effectively 
curb inflation. The leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed deep concern over surveys 
revealing that vast numbers of families 
with average incomes as well as many 
families with above-average incomes 
have been compelled to go into debt 
because of inflated prices. 

The Council called upon Congress to 
vote wage relief for postal and other 
government employes. 


“We urge the prompt adoption of 
measures designed to grant these faith- 
ful public employes an upward wage 
adjustment of not less than $800 per 
annum,” the Council said in a statement. 

Expansion of the Federation’s public 
relations program, as ordered by the 
last convention, was studied by the 
Council. It was reported that prepara- 
tions for a comprehensive public rela- 
tions program are progressing. 

Timely reports received from the 
A. F. of L.’s Legislative and Housing 
Committees. and from Frank Fenton, 
A. F. of L. international representa- 
tive, were studied by the Council. Other 
reports came to the Council from 
Nelson Cruikshank, director of the 
A. F. of L.’s social insurance activities, 
and Serafino Romualdi, in charge of 
relations with the labor movements of 
Latin America. 

The Council voted to grant an inter- 
national union charter to the American 
Federation of Grain Millers. The new 
international has 28,000 members em- 
ployed in grain milling and processing 
plants. These workers have hitherto 
been members of federal labor unions. 
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DiGiorgio strikers intend to fight on 


until their arrogant employer sits down and talks with their union 


BLOOD ON THE FRU 


President, National Farm Labor Union 


ie June DiGiorgio’s California ranch 


begins to feel the heat. On the 
12,000 acres of this tight little empire 
of finance farming, the shamrock bril- 
liance of the fields turns a dusty green. 
Here and there a yellow poppy survives 
among the dug-up potato fields, a for- 
lorn witness to the triumph of the prac- 
tical over the beautiful. The grain 
begins to turn a platinum gold. Red- 
wing blackbirds reconnoiter the irriga- 
tion ditches and the orchards. 

But. this year, in addition to the sun 
heat, the summer brings Joseph Di- 
Giorgio’s corporation acres another 
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By H. L. MITCHELL 


kind of rising temperature—union heat. 
On June 1, Local 218 of the National 
Farm Labor Union of the American 
Federation of Labor began the ninth 
month of its strike for recognition and 
decent living conditions. 

Standing in little groups in front of 
the main gates cf the hacienda, or 
trudging the county road, the union 
pickets have been knocking at the door 
of this absentee employer in fair 
weather and foul. They have watched, 
angry but self-controlled, while DiGior- 
gio’s trucks ran scabs into the ranch 
and asparagus and potatoes out of it. 


On June 1 those trucks carried plums 
for the Eastern markets. DiGiorgios 
Grade A plums are normally a pastel 
mauve powdering softly into a deep 
satin purple. But this year his plums 
have a richer color. There’s a shade 
of blood on those plums. 

For on the night of May 17 the 
president of Local 218, Jim Price, was 
shot down while he presided at a strike 
committee meeting in a modest home 
in Arvin, just down the road from the 
DiGiorgio place. 

Nobody "tasion yet who fired the 


shots that nearly killed Price and aimed 
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to wipe out the strike committee. But 
everybody knows that DiGiorgio will 
not sit down with the union to nego- 
fate. Everybody around Arvin and 
Lamont knows that not long ago a mob 
emerged from the DiGiorgio packing 
shed yard and beat three pickets with 
ions. One of the pickets went to the 
hospital with a broken skull. . Tempers 
didnt improve when a Kern County 
fewspaper reported that DiGiorgio’s 
resident doctor refused to see Price 
while the latter lay on the floor of the 
Shadowens cottage, bleeding profusely. 

DiGiorgio’s studied silence appar- 
ently has been based on the theory that 
the longer he held out, the greater the 
chances would be that something would 


§ ?ctack—on the side of the union. 


But Price’s nearly fatal shooting has 
turned the tide. The heat is on; and 
some of its ripples will reach 66 Harri- 
son Street, New York City, where 
DiGiorgio will auction his specially 
colored plums this year. | 

Something has cracked—but not on 
the side of the union. 


A. F. of L. Demands Governor Act 


When the word was flashed to 
A.F. of L. national headquarters of the 
attack on the strike committee, Presi- 
dent William Green scorchéd the wires 
with a message to California’s Gov- 
emor Earl Warren, asking for an 
immediate investigation. The Gov- 
emor answered immediately. He sent 
his Attorney-General to take personal 
charge. In making public his answer 
to President Green, Governor Warren 
said : 

“It was obviously an attempt at 
assassination. Such diabolical acts call 
for the full force of the law being 
brought to bear against those who are 
responsible for them.” . 

The reaction to intimidation of th 
workers by gunfire has given DiGiorgio 
a first-class problem in public relations. 
Some months ago local collaboration- 
ists put out a pamphlet entitled, “A 
Community Aroused.” It was an effort 
to create the impression that the union 
had alienated local sentiment. This 
pamphlet has been distributed by the 
DiGiorgio Corporation, with covering 
letters signed by Joseph DiGiorgio 
himself. 

This is as close as he has come to 
speaking out on the issues involved in 
the present struggle on his California 
ranch. The pamphlet will have to go 
into a second revised edition. The com- 
munity in Kern County is aroused, but 
hot against the men and women whose 
Peaceful meetings in their own homes 
are broken up by prowling gunmen. 


The California State Federation of ’ 


Labor, which has been giving solid 
support to the strike, has redoubled its 
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efforts in behalf of the Pacific Coast 
organizing drive of the National Farm 
Labor Union. State A. F. of L. leaders 
have been on the strike scene continu- 
ously. The state labor press has given 
day-to-day accounts of developments. 


_ Funds have continued to flow into the 


strike relief treasury of the Kern 
County Central Labor Council. The 
issue has assumed nationwide impor- 
tance. 

The effect on DiGiorgio’s operations 
of the events of May 17 was almost 
instantaneous. The following day the 
ranch practically suspended work. 
Throughout the following week the 
crews were less than half their normal 
size. 

While Local 218 continues to hold 
the line at Arvin, unionism is spreading 
north into the Central Valley. In 
Shafter, Wasco and Tulare, organizers 
are at work. Men and women of dif- 
ferent races and colors—Mexicans 
from Michoacan, old-stock Americans 
from Oklahoma, Negro sharecroppers 
from Alabama—are setting up or en- 
larging locals and branches of the union 
from Fresno to Stockton. 


In Fresno, under A. F. of L. leader- 
ship, 2,000 cotton choppers struck 
recently against a threatened 15 per 
cent wage cut. Reports from the field 
indicate that the strike will be won, and 
soon. Potato growers who were think- 
ing of wage slices of as much as 33 per 
cent have reconsidered. In one instance 
wages for cotton picking were raised 
25 per cent. Along the Central Val- 
ley’s main highway, running straight as 
a plumb line north out of Bakersfield, 
the word is passing that the field work- 
ers are “going union.” 

DiGiorgio and his fellow finance 
farmers are looking for shade in this 
new kind of California summer. They 
hope to find it under the protecting 
branches of the agreement signed last 
February by the governments of the 
United States and Mexico. The fac- 
tory farms have just requested 6,000 
Mexican nationals for immediate im- 
portation. The Mexican government 
is reported to be giving favorable con- 
sideration to the request. 

The National Farm Labor Union, 
which has prepared an analysis of this 
agreement, calls it “international coop- 
eration for union busting and the lower- 
ing ‘of labor standards.” Among other 
novel legal principles, it lays down the 
one that a labor contract may be 
changed by persons who are not parties 
to the contract. In practice the agree- 
ment has led to interesting situations, 
like the appointment of the county 
sheriff to “represent” the Mexican na- 
tionals for the discussion of grievances 
with the employer. 

Corporation farmer DiGiorgio is also 
opposing government operation of Cai- 





ifornia’s migrant labor camps. Re- 
cently a delegation of corporation farm- 
ers visited Washington seeking a show- 
down on this issue. They are demand- 
ing that the federal government turn 
over these camps to committees of 
farmers at bargain prices. Once the 
camps are under corporation control, 
the squeeze on union-minded tenants 
can begin. 

DiGiorgio is throwing into this fight 
much more than meets the eye. On 
his board of directors are men with 
powerful political connections and with 
interests in oil, shipping’ and finance.’ 
DiGiorgio’s masterful contempt for 
direct dealing with the workers is sym- 
pathetically understood by men like 
Orestes Ferrara, a director of the cor- 
poration who has had previous expe- 
rience with dictators. 

These lines of power and control 
center and intertwine at 66 Harrison 
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Street in New York, DiGiorgio’s na- 
tional headquarters. In Don Giuseppe’s 
capable ‘hands they are like so many 
check reins on the workers of his wide- 





flung haciendas. Up to now he has 
managed to keep them pulling exclu- 
sively his way with the double blinders 
of paternalism on one side and arbitrar- 
iness on the other. 

Joseph DiGiorgio has the appearance 
of self-assured success, of one who is 
accustomed to complete mastery of any 
situation. He is also philosophical. He 
is reported to have said once: 

“De trouble wit’ the little fellah is I 
think he don’t know his own strent’.” 

But “the little fellah” is finding out. 

That’s the news the heat waves bring 
Joseph DiGiorgio from California these 
early June days. 
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WILLIAM GREEN SPEAKS 


An Address by the President: of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
Annual Convention of the Maryland 
and District of Columbia Federation 


HE mounting threat to world 

. peace overshadows all other con- 
siderations in the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people today. We in America 
want no more wars. But hostile and 
aggressive forces are still on the march 
in Europe. Soviet Russia, while talk- 
ing peace, has committed repeated acts 
of aggression against helpless demo- 
cratic nations. Communist propaganda, 
day and night throughout the werld, 
continues to slander and vilify our 
country and our free principles. De- 
mocracy must be on guard. 

Aware of the constant menace to 
world peace and our national security, 
the government of the United States is 
now launching a gigantic defense pro- 
gram, unprecedented in peacetime. 
Again we are going to spend billions of 
dollars for planes, for warships and for 
many new weapons of destruction. 
Again we are considering such drastic 
measures as drafting the youth of the 
nation for training in the armed forces. 

. Again we are going to be confronted 
with serious internal problems as the 
impact of huge defense expenditures 
hits our normal economy. 

But in the long run the mere expend- 
iture of money and the production of 
armament and the training of armies 
will not guarantee the security of our 
freedoms against the threat of a Com- 
munist invasion. 


Stalin Wants to Capture U.S. Labor 


For the favorite Communist tactic is 
to bore from within before attacking 
from without. Just as it has done in 
Czechoslovakia and is doing in France 
and Italy and countless other countries, 
the Soviet government is supporting 
disloyalty, unrest and revolution within 
America. Stalin’s first goal is to cap- 
ture the trade union movement of the 
United States. 

He will never succeed in that en- 
deavor. . The American Federation of 
Labor stands as America’s first line of 
defense against infiltration of the labor 
movement. Our 8,000,000 members 
constitute a loyal legion resolutely op- 
posed to any appeals from Moscow and 
unswervingly true to our own country. 
America can count upon us to stand 
with her solidly in any crisis and in any 
contingency. 
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These are not empty 
words. We are backing them 
up with action. At this 
moment the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is carrying 
on a three-point campaign 
against Communist propa- 
ganda in the ranks of labor 
—right here in our own 
country, in all of Europe 
outside the Iron Curtain 
and in South America as 
well. 

We ask for no reward for 
our patriotic endeavors. We 
have a job to do and its suc- 
cess will be reward enough. 
But we do not and should not expect to 
be hampered, restricted and obstructed 
by our own government in our efforts 
to safeguard its survival. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 

This is a serious charge, but it is 
true—the Congress of the , United 
States has repeatedly played right into 


Ka gine 


the hands of the Communists. 


One outstanding example was the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law, 
which deprives American workers of 
many of their basic freedoms and 
threatens to weaken the loyal trade 
union movement just at the time when 
it must be strengthened to withstand 
the infiltration of communism. Make 
no mistake about it, the Communists 
have seized upon the Taft-Hartley Act 
as an effective propaganda weapon and 
emphasized that it makes a mockery of 
American freedoms. 

Another bitter example is the failure 
of Congress to take any action to check 
rising prices, or to approve vital hous- 
ing, social security and minimum wage 
legislation. With the cost of living still 
going up by leaps and bounds, inflation 
is forcing many American families to 
reduce their standard of living. These 
victims of profiteering, who see their 
elected representatives in Congress 
rushing to the relief of the wealthy with 
tax bonanzas while refusing to lift a 
finger to protect the masses of the pec- 
ple, are ripe for conversion by the 
Communists. 

These are only a few of the handicaps 
placed in our path, but we are deter- 
mined to overcome all of them. 

Basically, we have to contend with 





President Green said the aim of labor’s new 
political program is victory for liberalism 


reactionary forces who, in their dread 
of communism, are trying to suppress 
all liberalism. They have yet to learn 
that the methods of repression and sup- 
pression will not work in America. We 
hope to teach them that lesson in the 
November elections. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for all-out support by the entire 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for our political goals this 
year. We have established a political 
arm which is known to all of you as 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 
We are organizing State Leagues 
throughout the nation to help carry on 
this important work. I know that the 
Maryland State and District of Colum- 
bia State Federation of Labor has set 
up an active branch of this League and 
is doing a fine job in the campaign. 
Let me congratulate you on your good 
work and encourage you to carry on 
unfalteringly until victory is won next 
November. 

I think it might be appropriate for 
me to outline at this point some of the 
outstanding goals we are striving to 
attain through an election victory for 
the cause of liberalism. 

First and foremost, labor is deter- 
mined to bring about the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act.. That obnoxious 
law has now been thoroughly discred- 
ited. It has failed completely to bring 
about labor peace and stability. But 
it is proving a damaging and increas- 
ingly serious handicap to the trade 
union movement. If a recession should 
come, organized labor would be forced 
into a helpless collective bargaiming 
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jtion and hard-won standards could 
be wiped out overnight. We dare not 
continue any longer under this ignoble 
experiment. 

Secondly, we hope to elect a new 
Congress which will act promptly to 
halt any further increases in the cost of 
living and will encourage the gradual 
feduction of prices. The purchasing 

er of the average American work- 
ers take-home pay has dropped 15 per 
cent since 1944, while the purchasing 
power of industrial profits has in- 
creased 35 per cent over 1944. That 
dangerous trend must be stopped and 
reversed. Further decreases in the 
mass purchasing power of American 
workers can lead only to another 
Hoover depression. 

Third, the pay of government em- 
ployes must be promptly increased to 
meet the heavy burden of increased liv- 
ing costs in the last two years. While 
workers in private industry can bar- 
gain collectively for higher wage rates 
and exercise their economic strength 
to obtain just treatment, government 
workers must depend upon legislation 
by Congress for relief. If the govern- 


ment watits loyal and efficient workers 
to carry on its work, it can gain a great 
deal more headway by a substantial 
and deserved pay increase than by 
witch hunts. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is giving its full support 
to pending legislation providing $800 
annual pay increases for postal em- 
ployes and other government workers. 

Fourth, our national social security 
system is urgently in need of expansion 
and upward revision. Many thousands 
of retired workers must depend today 
upon a starvation pittance because so- 
cial security benefits have remained 
static while the cost of living has burst 
through the roof. Millions of other 
workers dread the approach of the time 
when they must retire with so little se- 
curity against privation in their old 
age. We want Congress aiso to act at 
last upon the vital necessity of provid- 
ing the American people with insurance 
against the costs of medical care. Surely 
this is not too much to ask. 

There are many other important 
human needs which have been ignored 
by this Congress which we hope a new 
and more liberal Congress will attend to 
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without delay next year. In this cate- 
gory are included a broad, long-range 
housing program to provide decent 
homes for the millions of citizens now 
so desperately lacking living quarters 
and changes in the minimum wage law 
to bring the floor up from the present 
pitiful level of $16 a week to a more 
realistic figure like $30 a week. 

This is the kind of program every 
forward-looking American voter can 
rally to our side in supporting. 

It is the kind of program which bus- 
iness interests should favor as well as 
labor, because it offers real social se- 
curity to the free enterprise system. 

It is the kind of program which will 
stifle and nullify any and all attempts 
of the Communists to gain converts en 
masse among the American people. 

Let us support and assist in the de- 
velopment of armed preparation to pro- 
tect our nation from ary possible at- 
tack from the outside by a foreign 
enemy. But let us not neglect to 
strengthen and invigorate our everyday 
democratic life, so that no enemy phi- 
losophy can .ever undermine and cor- 
rupt our internal defenses. 





WO American Federation of 

Labor men, Boris Shishkin 

and Bert M. Jewell, have 
been appointed to upper-bracket po- 
sitions with the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, which was set 
up by Congress to carry out the 
Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Shishkin, the economist of 
the A. F. of L., will head the ECA’s 
Labor Division in Paris, while Mr. 
Jewell, who is a former president of 
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BORIS SHISHKIN 








4. of L. Men Named to tigh ECA Posts 


the Railway Employes Department 
of the A. F. of L., will be one of two 
top labor advisers to Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman in ECA’s Wash- 
ington headquarters. 

Mr. Shishkin, who is taking a one- 
year leave of absence from his post as 
A. F. of L. economist, was born in 
Odessa, Russia, in 1906 and came to 
the United States at the age of 17. 
He was an honor student at Colum- 
bia University. He joined the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor staff in the 
hectic NRA days of 1933 and has 
been with the Federation ever since. 

One of the hardest-working labor 
executives in the country, Mr. Shish- 
kin has prepared dozens of import- 
ant economic studies, written scores 
of articles, addressed conventions, 
conferences and other meetings, ap- 
peared on the radio on innumerable 
occasions and served on many im- 
portant committees and _ boards. 

Mr. Jewell, a native of Nebraska, 
is a boilermaker by trade. He was 
employed by the Seaboard Railway 
at Jacksonville, Florida, from 1907 
to 1916.. Then he was named gen- 
eral organizer of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and 
was active in organizing the ship- 
yard workers during World War I. 





Early in 1918 he was assigned to 
Washington, D. C., as a national 
representative of the Boilermakers. 
Later in the same year he became 
president of the Railway Employes 
Department, a post which he re- 
tained until his recent retirement. 

Mr. Jewell is a vice-president of 
the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers and attended the recent 
important London conference of 


labor in the Marshall Plan nations. 
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GEORGE MEANY SPEAKS 


An Address by the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
to a Meeting of the Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York 


E all have paid so much atten- 

tion, in the last year or so, to 
the struggles of a war-torn Europe 
and Asia to regain some measure of 
economic and political stability, that our 
thoughts have been diverted to a con- 
siderable extent from what is happen- 
ing right here at home. 

American labor today faces a most 
serious situation. While we have been 
watching with great interest and anxi- 
ety the struggles of the workers of the 
Old World to maintain their freedom 
against the attempts of Moscow to 
enslave them, right here in our own 
country events would indicate a defi- 
nite trend toward the controls and 
restrictions long associated in our 
minds with a Fascist state. While | 
am by no means pessimistic, stress 
must be put on the serious conditions 
which we face and which can only be 
met by intelligent and courageous ac- 
tion on our part. 

Before going into these matters at 
length, let me state most emphatically 
that the American Federation of Labor, 
in all of its official actions and pro- 
nouncements, has consistently refused 
to concede that there is any funda- 
mental difference, insofar as workers 
are concerned, between fascism and 
communism. The A. F. of L. sees no 
ditrerence today. Both philosophies, if 
they can be dignified as such, deny to 
workers the elementary freedoms that 
we have always held to be inherent in 
our American system, under our Con- 
stitution. 

Under fascism, as under communism, 
free trade unions cannot exist. 

Under fascism, as under communism, 
workers live and work under condi- 
tions determined and enforced by the 
state. 

Under fascism, as under communism, 
wage-earners lose the God-given right 
to cease work collectively in order to 
use their economic strength to improve 
their conditions of life. 

Under fascism, as under communism, 
workers are kept in complete subjuga- 
tion by the most brutal and inhuman 
methods. 

We recognize fascism and commu- 
nism as being equally unsound eco- 
nomically, equally brutal and inhuman 
in their application to workers and 
equally destructive of the human lib- 
erties we have always cherished and 
sought to maintain. 

What has been the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor record insofar as 
opposition to these ideologies is con- 
cerned? Let’s take the Communists 
first. Our organization has stood as 
a bulwark against every attempt the 
Communists have made to infiltrate 
into American labor apd thereby to 
dominate and control our American 
economy. 

I am sure most of you remember the 
Trade Union Unity League by which 
the Communists, back in the early 
Twenties, sought to divide and then 
conquer the American Federation of 
Labor. The meetings of this central 
body and of its affiliates were battle- 
grounds in that effort. 


Then you no doubt remember, in the 
late Twenties and early Thirties—after 
the T.U.U.L. had failed and was dis- 
solved on orders from Moscow—when 
the so-called “boring from within” 
tactics were employed in an attempt to 
bring about the same result. Then 
again you remember 1935, when Mos- 
cow. again ordered a change in tactics 
and all the Communists went over, 


lock, stock and barrel, to the C.I.0, 
where, incidentally, they were received 
with open arms by John Lewis. 

Yes, they shifted, en masse, to the 
C.1.0. because they felt that, with their 
assistance and by the adoption of their 
vicious methods, the C.1.0O. would be 
able to bring about the destruction and 
disintegration of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

But all these attempts failed. 


Even in the late war, when our 
country, of necessity, became a military 
ally of Moscow, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor remained adamant and 
consistent in its refusal to enter into 
or accept any compromise that would 
place our free movement in any alliance 
either at home or abroad with the so- 
called organizations of Communist la- 
bor. Our record on this issue is clear 
and consistent from the very beginning. 
It is a record of uncompromising oppo- 
sition toward Communists and _ the 
Communists’ ideology. 

And what about fascism and its blood 
brothers, Nazism and Japanese mili- 


Alexander Archer 





Leaders of New York’s Central Trades, Moe Rosen (left) and James 





C. Quinn (right), welcomed Secretary Meany to Council’s session 
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tarism? The record isthe same. From 
the very minute of Mussolini’s first dic- 
tatorial actions, on down through Hit- 
ler’s persecutions of religious and labor 
groups, through the aggressions of all 
three dictatorial regimes, the American 
Federation of Labor was the lone voice 
in all of our nation which was con- 
sistently and persistently raised in pro- 
test and warning to the rest of the 
world against all acts of persecution, 
aggression and tyranny. 

Today the Communist menace to 
American freedom has to a great ex- 
tent been reduced. It presents no 
threat at this time. The dictators of 
Italy, Germany and Japan have suf- 
fered defeat on the military fronts. We 
face no danger today from any im- 
ported brand of fascism. 


The Danger of Home-Grown Fascism 


But what about the danger of a 
home-grown fascism? Remember we 
do not have to have a Hitler or a Mus- 
solini as a spearhead in order to have 
fascism here at home. We do not 
even have to have an organized and 
integrated movement that could be 
named and recognized as fascistic in 
character for us to have fastened upon 
us a system of controls and restrictions 
that would render our trade unions 
completely powerless as instruments of 
economic betterment for the nation’s 
wage-earners. ' 

Let me say here and now that if the 
present trend continues, with legisla- 
tive restrictions both national and state, 
with courts willing and anxious to en- 
join union efforts to achieve higher 
standards by strike action, with gov- 
emment giving every cooperation to 
profit-mad employers, we will soon 
teach the point where trade unions can 
no longer render effective service to 
workers. 

When we reach that point we will 
be well on the road to a system of 
government just as unsound, just as 
brutal and just as destructive of human 
liberties as the twin frauds known as 
communism and fascism. 

If it comes, it probably won’t be 
called fascism or communism. It may 
be called Americanism, N.A.M.-ism or 
even Taftism, or it may not have any 
designation whatsoever. 

When I make this statement, I do 
$0 in all seriousness. Those who be- 
lieve in a return to what they call “the 
good old days” are on the march. The 
signs are unmistakable. 

More and more state legislation is 
advanced to hamper, restrict and con- 
trol labor unions. 


Every suggestion that comes from 
the Taft-controlled Congress in regard 
to the Taft-Hartley Law is a sugges- 
ion that would make that law a more 
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effective and efficient instrument to re- 
strict and control labor. 

Employers are being encouraged by 
their national associations to resist to 
the limit any attempts of labor unions 
to improve the inadequate wage stand- 
ards in underpaid industries. 

Employers are resorting more and 
more to the injunction process that was 
opened up to them by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

And in all these activities the em- 
ployer seems to receive almost com- 
plete cooperation, not only from the 
courts but from the government. 

Yes, the trend is definitely back to 
“the good old days’”—the days of boom 
and bust, the days of the company spies, 
the days of the company thug and the 
company-controlled sheriff. It might 
be well to look back a little bit to the 
record of the last twenty-eight years in 
order that we might fully comprehend 
what has taken place during that time 
and what we face in the years ahead. 


After a period of comparative tran- 
quillity in the industrial field during 
World War I, the enemies of labor 
resumed their activities just as soon 
as that war was ended. Many of us 
remember distinctly the American Plan, 
which was sponsored by the Natignal 
Association of Manufacturers and its 
allies. This so-called plan was just 
an appealing new term for the same 
old bitter pill which the enemies of 
labor have been peddling for decades— 
the “open shop.” 

Call it the open shop, call it the 
American Plan, call it the right-to- 
work plan, call it what you will, it all 
amounts to exactly the same thing—a 
scheme whereby the union, the only 
instrument which the worker has for 
his protection, is weakened and then 
completely destroyed. The enemies of 
labor poured millions and millions of 
dollars into their American Plan cam- 
paign during the early 1920s, and with 
the aid of injunctions against unions 
and other anti-labor devices, this cam- 
paign harassed and injured labor. 

Along came the year 1929 and in 
October of that year the great stock 
market crash which ushered in the 
worst depression in history. From an 
average of less than 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed in 1929, the army of unemployed 
rose to 10,000,000 and 13,000,000 and 
15,000,000. Fifteen million men’ and 
women looking for work and unable to 
find work in the richest country on 
earth. Fifteen million people hungry 
and miserable. 

In the year 1932 there was one gleam 
of sunlight. In that year a Republican 
Congress approved a long-needed piece 
of legislation, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act outlawing the use of injunctions 
in disputes between labor and em- 
ployers. 
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Thousands of strikes, wholly justi- 
fied strikes, had been broken over the 
years by the issuance of anti-union in- 
junctions by judges uninterested in the 
rightness of labor’s claims for redress 
of grievances. For decades organized 
labor had sought relief from govern- 
ment-by-injunction, and in 1932 Con- 
gress finally responded. 

In the national elections held in No- 
vember of that year a new President 
was chosen by the voters, and soon 
after he took office the country was 
given a series of new laws that were 
designed to benefit the entire nation by 
promoting the welfare of those who 
make up the largest part of the na- 
tion’s population—the working men 
and women. 

Unemployment insurance and old- 
age and survivors’ benefits came in 
under the Social Security Act. The 
right of workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively was established as a 
legal right under the Wagner Act. A 
floor for wages and a ceiling for hours 
was written into the law under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, popularly known 
as the Wage and Hour Law. And here 
in New York State and in many other 
states the progressive federal legisla- 
tion was matched and sometimes sur- 
passed by corresponding state legisla- 
tion. 

And what was the effect of this pro- 
gressive, beneficial legislation? It had 
an excellent effect. It helped a pros- 
trate nation to get back on its feet and 
go forward. The worker attained the 
dignity and self-respect which had been 
so long denied because the worker who 
dared to show an interest in unionism 
was quickly fired from his job. With 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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—TVPER-AMERICAN LABOR 
AM) DEMOGKACY 


B y BERNARDO IBANEZ , President, Inter-American Confederation of Workers 


OR a number of years several lead- 

ers of the labor movement in the 
United: States have been engaged in 
efforts to unite in bonds of fraternal 
solidarity all the workers of the West- 
ern Hemisphere with the view of 
achieving those social, economic and 
juridical gains that are of common 
interest and are long overdue. 

Likewise, many trade union leaders 
in Latin America have worked in the 
same direction, inspired by the. vision 
of cementing a strong labor bloc that 
would permit closer collaboration and 
a better knowledge of our common 
problems. 

They have believed that through con- 
tinental labor collaboration, with the 
resulting material and moral strength 
that such a union would create, it 
would be easier to achieve in our New 
World a higher measure of social secu- 
rity, greater opportunity for employ- 
ment and stronger guarantees for the 
preservation of freedom. 

Language barriers, different stand- 
ards of living and the great distances 
that separate our countries have tended 
to make rather difficult this process of 
mutual understanding, cooperation and 
unity. In addition, a systematic, mali- 
cious press campaign waged all over 
Latin America by the Communists, 
under the inspiration of their Russian 
masters, has contributed to keeping 
alive mistrust and misunderstanding 
toward the labor movement of the 
United States and Canada and has kept 
it separate from the young and still 
weak trade unions below the Rio 
Grande. 

In this respect, the Stalinist propa- 
ganda has been so effective that there 
are still today Latin American labor 
leaders who are unable to distinguish 
between the orientation of the great 
monopolistic North American trusts— 
engaged in the exploitation of sources 
of raw material through the employ- 
ment of cheap labor—and the libertarian 
and militantly progressive policy of 
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the great North American labor unions. 
For instance, the Russian propa- 


ganda agencies in our Western Hemis- 


phere have been repeating for years 
and years that the old 
American Federation of 
Labor, which we have now 
come to know as very 
militant and progressive, is 
an agency of North Amer- 
ican imperialism and that 
any relationship with it 
would be damaging to the 
welfare of the workers of 
Latin America. We know 
of cases in which people 
have been expelled from 
Communist-dominated _la- 
bor unions in Cuba and 
Colombia for having main- 
tained f-iendly relationship 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

A false, slanderous propaganda of 
this type, if not counteracted by the 
dissemination of truth, ends up by 
being regarded as a sort of dogma. It 
is, therefore, easily believed by those 
(and unfortunately they are many) 
who lack sufficient information to reach 
independent judgments of their own 
and are thus unable to appreciate the 
long history of struggles and sacrifices 
on the part of the American Federation 
of Labor on behalf of the workers and 
the people of the United States. 

Of course, we know well where this 
Nazi-Communist propaganda against 
the American Federation of Labor 
originates and where it leads. For the 
Communists, all those who do not sub- 
mit to their dictation, or are not sub- 
servient enough to let them do what 
they please, automatically become their 
“enemies” who need to be destroyed at 
all costs. As totalitarians, they cannot 
stand the permanent threat to their 
rule which the American Federation of 
Labor, with its shining example of 
democratic practice and ideology, rep- 
resents in the world labor movement. 
Thus their bitter enmity. 





SENOR IBANEZ 


Fortunately, all the obstacles which 
I have enumerated and which have 
stood in the way of mutual knowledge, 
understanding and solidarity among the 
free, democratic workers 
of the Western Hemis- 
phere, from Alaska to the 
Straits of Magellan, are 
now slowly but definitely 
being eliminated. 

This process received 
its first convincing confir- 
mation at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Labor Conference 
which took place in Lima, 
Peru, last January. There 
we met together, genuine 
representatives of labor 
from the United States 
and Mexico, from El Sal- 
vador and Costa Rica, from 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Gui- 
anas, from Venezuela and Brazil, from 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia and Chile, 
with messages of support from Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Panama, and ob- 
servers from the Dominican Republic 
and Ecuador. 

All told, more than 14,000,000 or- 
ganized workers were represented. 

At Lima we freely discussed our 
problems. Then we resolved to re- 
main united, to march together along 
the road of true hemispheric workers’ 
solidarity, toward the solution of the 
fundamental problems of all the labor- 
ing people of the Americas. To achieve 
this ambitious but worthy goal, we or- 
ganized the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers (C.I.T.). 

Every independent labor movement 
worthy of the name, no matter in what 
part of the world, must fight for the 
realization of three essential objectives 
—economic progress, social justice and 
freedom. These are the main objec- 
tives which the C.I.T. has resolved to 
serve under the inspiration of true 
worker solidarity. 

When at Lima we examined the pre- 
vailing labor condition in each one ot 
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our respective countries we came to the 
conclusion that the obstacles which are 
blocking economic progress and sociai 
justice are the same in North America 
as in Central and South America. We 
then resolved to unite in order to act 
together, to help each other and to 
engage in mutual stimulation in the 
course of the struggle that lies ahead. 
And that is precisely what we are now 
doing. 

Our North American brothers have 
put at our disposal their long expe- 
rience, the moral and material strength 
of their several million members, the 
highly developed organizational tech- 
nique of their unions. 

North American trade unionism rep- 
resents to us a practical, convincing 
example that higher living standards 
for the great mass of the working peo- 
ple can be achieved if the working class 
is firmly and strongly united and is 
capable of making concrete contribu- 
tions to the development of industry 
and to its constant transformation ac- 
cording to the requirements of modern 
technological advances. 

On the other hand, we in Central 
and South America must depend exclu- 
sively upon the dynamic enthusiasm of 
our young trade unions in our quest 
for better living and working condi- 
tions, for industrial progress and for 
social legislation capable of protecting 
the working man from all the risks of 
his existence. 

However, we are all united—those 
from the advanced North and those 
from the still backward Center and 
South—by faith and enthusiasm pecu- 
liar to those who are ready to pool 
resources in a collective effort to insure 
the advent of a world of plenty, free- 
dom and justice. 


C.LT.'s Program and Objectives 


The Lima conference represents, for 
the working class of the Americas, an 
historic event. There we outlined the 
essential terms of our cooperation and 
the final objectives of our pact. We 
Were specific in stating that among 
other things we want to create—here in 
this Western Hemisphere as well as in 
the whole world—a democratic society, 
united, prosperous, free and peaceful. 
Our program is simple; yet it includes 
ol necessity an attempt to solve all the 
major problems which face the working 
population of the New World. 

The problem of land reclamation, ex- 
ploitation and settlement, which con- 
cerns the present and the future of 


millions of agricultural workers and 
Indians, was treated at length at Lima. 
~<a it affects close to 50 per cent of 
the wo 


he working population of Latin Amer- 
ka, it naturally constitutes one of the 


most pressing preoccupations of the 
CLT. It is obvious that agrarian 
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reforms, education and the industriali- 
zation of agricultural methods of pro- 
duction are urgently needed before 
these millions of human beings, now 
living in want amid potential plenty, 
will be able fully to enjoy the fruits 
of civilization. 

The problem of social security is 
another one which requires our full 
attention. In most countries of our 
Western Hemisphere we are still at 
the very beginning of a scientific ap- 
proach to the issue of safeguarding the 
working man against the many risks 
that are constantly menacing his exist- 
ence, 

Even in the United States and Can- 
ada, if my information is correct, the 
existing social security systems are far 
from meeting the minimum require- 
ments of the working man in modern 
industrial society. 

We are therefore advocating the 
standardization of the various Ameri- 
can social security systems along the 
line of a master plan that would pro- 
vide a common minimum protection in 
times of illness, disability through acci- 
dents or involuntary unemployment, 
and would insure the worker against 
old age and death. 

We are, in addition, deeply con- 
cerned with the adoption of a concerted 
economic plan, on a continental basis, 
by which the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica could scientifically develop their 
mineral resources and their agricul- 
tural lands according to the require- 


ments of modern advanced social pol- 
icies, which put the welfare of the com- 
mon man and the raising of his stand- 
ard of living above any other consider- 
ation. However, this requires greater 
skill and productive ability on the part 
of the workers themselves. Hence the 
necessity—which constitutes another of 
our main preoccupations—of launching 
an effeétive governmental plan of edu- 
cation and industrial training. “Schools 
and More Schools,” to combat illiteracy 
and to prepare workers for their proper 
place in an expanding industrial society, 
is one of our slogans which we propose 
to agitate until it is gradually trans- 
formed into reality. 

Nor in this unsettled world are we 
indifferent to the task of insuring peace 
for the benefit of all the people. We be- 
lieve that the labor movement of the 
Western Hempisphere has a positive 
contribution to offer to achieve this 
goal. - 

Rivalries among nations and the pro- 
vocative and aggressive policies of the 
totalitarian countries will inevitably 
lead to war and destruction. We are 
resolved to make of America the conti- 
nent of peace. America must be strong 
enough to enforce peace throughout the 
world. Peace for the sake of justice 
and freedom. 

We are loyal and sincere partisans 
of labor unity on a national scale as 
well as on the regional, continental, 
world scale. We want this unity to be 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Serafino Romualdi (left), U.S. unionist and C.1.T. officer, with Haya 
de la Torre of Peru, C.1.T. friend, at Washington luncheon last month 
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INDIANA: 4400 S@ele 


NDIANA is understandably called 
“the cradle of organized labor.” It 
was back in 1881 that a little group of 
skilled workers, representing a total 
organized membership of only 25,000, 
met at Terre Haute, Indiana, for the 
purpose of establishing a unified Amer- 
ican labor movetnent to make better 
the life of those who must toil in order 
to live. The great Samuel Gompers 
was one of those in attendance at this 
historic conference. 


Out of this meeting of the represerit- 
atives of various crafts covering 25,000 
unionized workers came the idea for a 
national organization, and the outcome 
a little later on was the creation of the 
great house of labor—the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Though its beginnings were humble, 
the labor movement in Indiana grew 
by leaps and bounds. Today Indiana 
has changed from a state predominantly 
agricultural to one that is industrial, 
and it has also changed from an un- 
organized state to one that is highly 
organized. 

The Indiana State Federation of 
Labor was founded September 5, 1885, 
and chartered by the American Fed- 
eration October 8, 1903. It is one of 
the oldest State Federations, in point 
of continuous existence, in this coun- 
try. And it is also one of the most suc- 
cessful. The success achieved by the 
Indiana State Federation has largely 
been the result of its realization that 
there is a community of interest be- 
tween the economic and political field. 

The Indiana State Federation of 
Labor has fought for legislation to out- 
law child labor, for workmen’s com- 
pensation and many other laws bene- 
ficial to labor. It has waged long, hard 
fights, but they have resulted in victory. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the Indiana State Federation of Labor 
must be attributed to the grand old man 
of Indiana labor, the late Adolph Fritz, 
who served as its secretary-treasurer 
for twenty-seven years. He was re- 
spected not only by labor but by those 
outside of labor—even by some of the 
anti-labor leaders. Adolph Fritz estab- 
lished a record hard for anyone to im- 
prove upon, but I am sure that, with his 
achievements to refer to, the Indiana 
State Federation of Labor will continue 
to make progress under its present 
earnest leaders, Carl Mullen, president, 
and John Acker, secretary-treasurer. 
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By HUGH GORMLEY 


A. F, of L. Organizing Chief in Indiana 





MR. GORMLEY 


The Indiana Federation now pub- 
lishes one of the best labor papers in 
the country. Known as The Leader, 
this publication has filled the need for 


‘a medium to get labor news items and 


information. concerning union proced- 
ures before our membership. Both the 
State Federation and the paper’s editor, 
Louis Hutchinson, are to be compli- 
mented for the splendid job they are 
doing. 

The Indianapolis Central Labor 
Union also has justification for point- 
ing with pride. It is one of the oldest 
central bodies in the country, having 
been formed in July, 1881, although 
it was not officially chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor until 
1894. Since its inception the Central 
Labor Union has worked diligently 
to promote the welfare of the local 
unions in the city, both politically and 
economically. It can aptly be referred 
to as the nucleus of organized labor in 
the city of Indianapolis. 

All of our other central bodies 
throughout the state follow through on 
the policies of the American Federation 


of Labor and always stand ready to’ 


assist and cooperate when any problem 
confronts the labor movement in their 
vicinities. 

At the present time eight inter- 
national unions have their headquarters 
located in Indiana. In alphabetical 


order, they are the Barbers, the Car- 
penters, the Laundry Workers, the 
Painters, the Retail Clerks, the Stone 
Cutters, the Teamsters and the Typog- 
raphers. I do not believe any other 
state in the Union has been so honored. 

Since the opening of the regional 
office of the American Federation of 
Labor in Indiana on June 27, 1937, we 
have received the cooperation and as- 
sistance of these internationals and 
their local unions throughout the state, 
and consequently made much progress 
in organizing the unorganized. 

In the early days Indiana, like other 
agricultural states, was not very suscep- 
tible to union organization. Just as the 
workers in the East, at the beginning of 
their efforts to organize unions, had to 
fight against vicious foes of unionism, 
such as Pennsylvania’s Coal and Iron 
Police and many other anti-union forces 
of unsavory memory, so the workers of 
Indiana were compelled to exert vig- 
ilance and fight and work hard in order 
to gain recognition of their right to 
organize. It was a very long and 
tough battle, carried on while the state 
was gradually turning from agriculture 
to industry. But ultimately the strug- 
gles of labor produced results. 

While the pioneers of organized 
labor devoted their lives to the better- 
ment of the workers’ condition, those 
on the other side of the fence exerted 
themselves to thwart labor’s aspira- 
tions. But Indiana wage-earners re- 
fused to accept defeat, and today many 
thousands of workers, in dozens of 
trades, are members of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In our drive to organize the unor- 
ganized we have received full support 
and cooperation from all our central 
bodies and from the State Federation 
of Labor. The main duty of the 
regional office is to organize, administer 
and assist federal labor unions. The 
members of these federal unions are in 
occupations which, up till now, do not 
make them eligible for membership i 
any existing national or international 
union. It requires a great amount of 
time to educate these new members 1 
the principles of trade unionism and to 
assist them in negotiating agreements 
with their empioyers, in handling griev- 
ances and now in filing under the rules 
and regulations of the Taft-I lartley 
Act. 


Some fine federal unions have been 
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built up in this state, and a good job 
has been done in educating the new 
members of organized labor in the pur- 
poses and principles of our movement. 
What proper union education of federal 
union members means is illustrated by 
an incident that happened just a little 
over a year ago. 

Industry selected one of our federal 
unions as a guinea pig in an attempt to 
wipe out union and closed shops in the 
building trades. The company in the 
case was insistent that the federal union 
members should help in the erection of 
a new building. The members of the 
federal union flatly refused, pointing 
out that such work came under the 
building trades. Because of their re- 
fusal to do the work of the building 
tradesmen, these employes were forced 
on strike. This happened during one 
of the coldest winters in Indiana his- 
tory. The strike, which anti-union 
management had deliberately provoked, 
dragged on from November to April. 

In the end, however, the members of 
this federal union were rewarded for 
their steadfastness, winning a new 
agreement with the company which in- 
cluded the union shop and many other 
conditions that had been, fought for 
and established by the American \Fed- 
eration of Labor over a period of fifty 
years, but which hostile industrialists 
were now seeking to abolish. This 
embattled federal union received the 
full support of, local unions throughout 
the state, as well as of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the building trades 
and every central labor union. There 
are many federal unions of this same 
staunch character in Indiana. 


The Small Town Problem 


In numerous small communities in 
the state no labor organizations existed 
until recent years. Not that efforts 
were not put forth by the labor move- 
ment. In these small communities the 
anti-labor disposition of the employers, 
backed up by spy systems and other 
vicious methods, thwarted unionization. 

The situation changed after the 
regional A. F. of L. office was opened. 
Organizing drives were undertaken in 
one after another of these towns. We 
didn’t leave a community until every- 
thing in it was organized. 

Typical is the story of Shelbyville. 

For many years every attempt to or- 
ganize this city had been defeated by 
industry. With the advent of the Wag- 
ner Act, however, labor was able to 
lodge unfair practice charges against 
anti-union employers. Long abused, 
the workers seized the opportunity to 
jom real trade unions. The employers 
were balky, but they were forced to 
Fecognize the unions and pay back 
Wages to unfairly discharged employes 
amounting to many thousands of dollars. 
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The A. F. of L. organized furniture 
plants, laundries, the ladies’ garment 
plant, dairies, restaurants, glove fac- 
tories and every other type of industry 
in town. The Federation’s drive in 
Shelbyville didn’t let up until that com- 
munity was organized 100 per cent. 

The same pattern was followed in 
many other small Indiana cities where 
no union organization had ever been 
successful before. 


In 1937 the A. F. of L. found skilled 
craftsmen in Indiana working for as 
little as 32 cents an hour. Today they 
are receiving the wages properly due 
them for their skill and productivity. 
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Before the Indiana regional office 
was opened, the dual labor movement 
had a free hand. We quickly found 
that many who had joined the dual 
movement wanted to change affiliation 
and become members of the bonafide 
American labor movement. For ex- 
ample, there were the Quarry Workers 
in the limestone belt who had been 
taken out of the A. F. of L. by their 
international officers when the dual 
movement appeared on the scene. These 
workers resented the action of the offi- 
cers of their union and, learning of the 
opening of the regional office, made 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Need for Clear Thinking 


N THE labor field as well as in our interna- 

tional foreign policies, the problem of _rela- 
tions with the International Communist Party 
is the dominant recurring issue. In spite of the 
lessons of the past three decades, there are still 
those who urge appeasement, chiefly based on 
the hope that the Communist Party can be 
“controlled” and “reformed.” 

Such a reform could come only by a conver- 
sion enabling the Communists to see and respect 
human rights. So far there is no evidence of 
moral responsibility in Communist treatment of 
others. 

These facts convince the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that its policy of no compromise 
with the Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions is sound. 

Stalin and his fellow members of the Polit- 
buro wanted an international labor agency, but 
they could not beguile either the International 
Federation of Trade Unions or the International 
Labor Organization into condoning their prac- 
tices. They therefore induced European labor 
to scuttle the I1.F.T:U. and join with them in 
creating the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The World Federation of Trade Unions is 
organized to be controlled by top officers who 
make policies and allocate funds. The prepon- 
derance of votes for the U.S.S.R. resulted in the 
election of a Communist as secretary-general. 
The organization opposes plans for economic 
recovery in Western Europe. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions is not 
associated with the 1.L.0. The W.F.T.U.’s 
political structure makes such cooperation im- 
practicable. However, the W.F.T.U. has advis- 
ory status with the Economic and Social Council 

f the United Nations and has repeatedly sub- 
mitted proposals for the Council to take over 
various functions of the I.L.O., a procedure 
which would weaken the latter. 

However, the A. F. of L. also sought and 
secured advisory status with the Economic and 
Social Council—in order that the Council 
should have the views of free trade unions as 
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well as those of the Communist-dominated 
W.F.T.U. So far the A. F. of L. has been able 
to defeat Communist moves to undermine the 
I.L.O. 

Although the U.S.S.R. is not an I.L.O. mem- 
ber and does not contribute funds, its agents— 
as nationals of member countries—have already 
infiltrated the staff, some occupying policy- 
making offices. The most effective way to check 
this Communist menace in the international 
labor field is for bonafide trade unions to refuse 
to be yoked together with Communists. 


There still exists the confusing fact of national 
labor organizations fighting Communists in their 
home countries while entrusting their interna- 
tional affairs to Communist agents. A wiser 
policy is increasingly obvious. The Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats, which consist of trade 
unionists of similar crafts all over the world, 
have refused to give up their autonomy for affili- 
ation with the communistic W.F.T.U. These 
organizations can constitute the nucleus of an 
international labor movement organized on 
functional lines to serve their members. 

Many trade unions already have membership 
in the appropriate Trade Secretariats in order to 
direct international labor policies. Membership 
and dues to promote free trade unions through- 
out the world constitute a wise investment for 
democracy and economic freedom for all. 

American labor must help build up interna- 
tional organizations of free trade unions in order 
to safeguard our freedom here at home. 


European Recovery Issue 


HE BASIC purpose of the European Re- 

covery Program, as labor understands it, is 
to enable European nations to restore the eco- 
nomic foundations which maintained the Euro- 
pean way of life characterized by human rights 
and freedom. Communist fifth columns are busy 
in all countries discouraging free unions and dis- 
rupting the production of food and commodities. 
We feel our experience can be of practical serv- 
ice in helping ECA avoid Communist pitfalls. 
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The American Federation of Labor has con- 
sistently refused to ally itself and its members 
with Communists or Communist-controlled or- 
ganizations because Communist purposes can- 
not be reconciled with the program of free trade 
unions to assure protection of human rights and 
freedom. 

The issue in Europe is acute. The adminis- 
trator of ECA has announced that aid will go 
only to the cooperating countries. Labor in 
those countries must choose between United 
States aid and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which does not cooperate. The issue is 
a clear-cut choice between those who want de- 
mocracy and those who would impose the most 
cruel despotism ever devised. 

Our experiences with Communists and with 
practical problems have forced us to be practi- 
cal. Workers cannot work with Communists 
unless they adopt their principles and follow 
their party line. The result would be to facili- 
tate the extension of Moscow’s control. 

If we are able to save the institutions and prac- 
tices which give opportunity and value to living 
in a democracy, we shall have to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the friends and foes of democ- 
racy, and reject all association with its foes. 
Experience in this field and intelligence on Com- 
munist agents and tactics are indispensable to 
successful administration. 

The American Federation of Labor is flatly 
opposed to any kind of cooperation with Com- 
munists. It is not prejudice nor partisanship 
that determines our position but devotion to free 
institutions. 


Labor’s Political Program 


HE coming elections are of vital concern to 

every trade unionist. We have been shack- 
led by an un-American law which takes from 
wage-earners the right of equal participation in 
free enterprise. 

In 1935 the right of wage-earners to join 
unions and choose representatives for collective 
bargaining was written into public policy. Em- 
ployers subsequently claimed that this right gave 
unions “too much powet” and they used the 
reaction following World War II to secure leg- 
islation to weaken and regiment unions and to 
handicap collective bargaining. 

Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 
over the President’s veto and assumed responsi- 
bility for initiating a policy of regimentation 
that weakens the economic power of labor and 
Prevents labor from sharing in free enterprise. 
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This regimentation, together with the revival of 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes, blocks 
labor’s ability to make progress. Again judges 
are depriving workers of the right to strike to 
secure better terms in their work contracts. 

We have seen the oldest national trade union 
prosecuted under the Taft-Hartley Act in a way 
that amounts to persecution. We have seen a 
practical defense of the union shop in elections 
that makes even the enemies of unionism ac- 
knowledge the waste involved in using taxes to 
pay for union-shop elections. 

Labor voters will examine the record of every 
candidate to find out how he stands on these 
vital issues: 

Does the candidate accept the right of wage- 
earners to make progress proportionately with 
others participating in free enterprise? Is he 
willing to help enact public policy assuring 
wage-earners the right to collective bargaining 
for that purpose? Will he square all other leg- 
islation by this policy so as not to restrict or 
retard the scope and effectiveness of collective 
bargaining? 

Collective bargaining by free trade unions is 
the keystone of economic freedom. Economic 
independence frees individuals to make free 
decisions on other relationships in living. Eco- 
nomic independence implies ability to obtain the 
necessaries of life and maintain established 
needs—the foundation for free citizenship. For 
these reasons the A. F. of L. has made repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act its primary objective in 
this campaign. Our votes will go to candidates 
pledged to restoring collective bargaining as the 
major agency in labor-management relations 
and to making all other labor laws contribute to 
strengthening collective bargaining. 

Laboring people, like all other American citi- 
zens, are concerned in preserving the institu- 
tions of our country. We are trade unionists 
because we believe in these institutions and want 
to share in their benefits. Since we benefit we 
also accept responsibility for helping to main- 
tain them. We shall therefore seek information 
to help us cast our ballots for candidates for 
Congress and for the office of Chief Executive 
who advocate domestic and foreign policies 
which are in line with American traditions. 

Throughout the world the specter of totalita- 
rianism stalks. Everywhere it menaces freedom 
by intrigue and anarchy. Our country now has 
worldwide responsibilities, and in choosing our 
President and members of Congress we must be 
ever mindful of these responsibilities. 
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. ap ge tape crowds trooped 
through the vast Milwaukee 
Auditorium last month to revel in the 
Union-Industries Show, the thrilling 
bazaar and highly successful public re- 
lations undertaking on behalf of all 
organized labor sponsored by the 
Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
For five days the vast throngs, happy 
and excited as kids at a circus, moved 
past the 370 display booths showing 
products and publicizing services which 
are the best in the world—products 
made by skilled union labor, services 
performed by efficient union labor. 
The theme of the stupendous show 
was “good relations’ between fair 
employers and free unions, for the bene- 
fit not only of management and labor 
but of the public as a whole. Visitors 
to the great all-American fair saw with 
their own eyes the achievements made 
possible when management is ready to 
deal honestly and decently with re- 
sponsible trade unions. The impressive 
exhibits at Milwaukee stood as a potent 
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rebuke to the greedy and foolish ele- A vie 
ments among employers that have wel- Audit 
comed disruptive anti-labor legislation. popul 

There was something exciting always Team 





going on at the show. Potters had a 
complete workshop and showed the 
various operations of their craft to 
fascinated audiences. Bakery workers 
revealed how delicious cookies and 
cakes are made. Teamsters had a 
gigantic and attractive display on the 
Auditorium stage. The printing trades 
set up a miniature newspaper plant. 
Postoffice clerks showed what goes on 
“backstage” at a postoffice. Electrical 
workers produced artificial lightning. 

The entire Auditorium bulged with 
highly interesting displays, dozens 
sponsored by A. F. of L. unions, others 
sponsored by A. F. of L. employers. It 
would take many pages to describe all 
of them. 

Two of the major exhibits were 
those of the American Federation o 
Labor itself and of Labor’s League tor 
Political Education. 

The show was officially launched 
with an address by William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L. His talk was 


























To President William Green fell the 
very pleasant task of snipping the 
ribbon to start the show on its way. 
A few minutes later he went inside 
to address a big opening day crowé. 
The nation heard his talk by radio 
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hedadteies Show of 1998 


A view of the main hall of the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, with the Potters’ tremendously 
popular exhibit in the foreground. The 
Teamsters’ gigantic exhibit is on the stage at 
the rear, flanked by the huge figures repre- 
senting “Labor”? and ““Management.” Below, 
asection of the Bakery Workers’ exhibit. 
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broadcast over the Mutual network. 
The kind of teamwork exemplified 
by the. show would not be possible in 
Soviet Russia; Mr. Green emphasized. 

Since the show’s close, I. M. Orn- 
burn, secretary-treasurer of the Union 
Label Trades Department and director 





ay of labor’s own magazine was a part of the A. F. of L. exhibit 


of the tremendously successful event, 
has received hundreds of letters and 
telegrams of praise. Because of the ti- 
tanic enthusiasm which the Milwau- 
kee show generated, the Department 
has scheduled a new and even bigger 
edition for Cleveland in May, 1949. 
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Women’s Auxiliaries 
Stage Convention 


HE fourth convention of the 
American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor was held last 
month at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. 
The: convention heard gratifying re- 
ports of the organization’s progress in 
membership and in the number of aux- 
iliaries formed over the past two years. 
Major reports were submitted to the 
delegates by Mrs. Herman H. Lowe, 
president; I. M. Ornburn, secretary- 
treasurer, and the organization’s nine 
vice-presidents. The convention ex- 
pressed its deep satisfaction at the re- 
markable growth of the’ A.F.W.A.L., 
ten years old this year. 

Mr. Ornburn, who is also secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades 
Department, praised the achievements 
of the women’s organization. The 
A.F.W.A.L., he said, has proved itself 
“a powerful ally of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

Attention was given to the import- 
ance of political education activities. 
One of the vice-presidents reported that 
in a period of seventeen days she had 
prevailed upon 2,000 citizens to reg- 
ister. A resolution adopted by the dele- 
gates called upon the officers and 
members of the A.F.W.A.L. to coop- 
erate at all times with Labor’s League 
for Political Education in “obtaining 
full registration of all voters among 
members of A. F. of L. unions, their 
families and their friends.” 

The big attraction for the con- 
vention’s delegates and guests was 
the concurrent Union-Industries Show. 
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Part of the crowd of 150,000 Berliners who, defying the Communists, attended the democratic May Day rally 


May Day in Berlin 


Risked by 130.000 
By HENRY RUTZ 


A. F. of L. Representative in Germany 


LTHOUGH the weather was 
dreary and light rains had fallen 
earlier in the morning, at 9 o’clock Ber- 
liners started flocking to the Place of 
the Republic by the thousands. They 
were on their way to participate in the 
May Day celebration organized by the 
three democratic parties and the oppo- 
sition group within the Communist- 
controlled Berlin Trade Union Federa- 
tion. By 11 o’clock, 150,000 persons 
had assembled in the huge area in front 
of the bombed-out Reichstag building. 
The Russian Kommandatura-sup- 
ported German Trade Union Federa- 
tion of Berlin, through its German 
Communist stooges who presently hold 
all top positions in the central body, 
had requested all union members to 
march with their factory units to the 
Lustgarten where the S.E.D., the 
Soviet-sponsored “Labor Unity” Party, 
Was putting on a show. 

Due to the presence of the British, 
French and United States military au- 
thorities in their respective sectors of 
Berlin, the city is, comparatively, an 


isle of freedom in the midst of the 
Soviet zone. However, this fact does 
hot prevent shop stewards and other of- 
ficials who do not follow the dictates 
of the Communist bosses from mysteri- 
ously clisappearing from the city, never 
to be heard of again. 

There are at least fourteen concen- 
tration camps in the Russian zone. The 
JUNE, 1948 


presence of the Western 
Allies does not prevent 
the Communist press of 
Berlin from daily warn- 
ing the democratic trade 
union leaders who have 
dared to organize an in- 
dependent opposition 
within the city federation 
that the day may soon 
come when the Russians 
will drive the Allies out 
of the German capital 
and — well, you know 
what happened in other 
Eastern European countries to “ene- 
mies of the people.” 

When a worker hasn’t received a pair 
of shoes for himself or his family for 
three years, it takes a lot of character 
for him to line up with the independent 
opposition, for he knows that the Com- 
munist-controlled officials of his city 
union federation can deny him the 
necessary shoe ration coupon. The 
same is true about needed clothing and, 
what is more important, occasional spe- 
cial food rations. 

A week before May 1 the independ- 
ent opposition trade union leaders de- 
cided to boycott the May Day celebra- 
tion of the Communists and hold a 
demonstration of their own in con- 
junction with the trade union secre- 
tariats of the Socialist Party, the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (Catholic) and 


Mr. Rutz, who has been helping actively in 
revival of free unionism, addressing the rally 





the Liberal Democratic Party. The 
writer, as a representative in Germany 
of the A. F. of L., was invited to 
participate as the guest speaker. 

The Communist leaders of the city 
federation used intimidation as well as 
bribery to keep people away from the 
democratic meeting. They gave free 
meals in factories before the march to 
the grounds, 6 per cent beer was prom- 
ised (present German beer is less than 
1 per cent), sweets were provided for 
the children, and another meal and, in 
some cases, a bottle of schnapps was 
promised upon the return to the plant 
if it was proven that you had been in 
the Lustgarten. 

The anti-Communist group had noth- 
ing to offer but democracy. But 150,- 
000 Berliners thought that inducement 
enough. 
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by 
JOHN F. SHELLEY 


President, San Francisco 
Central Labor Council 


GAINST a backdrop of a changing 
world scene—a scene purportedly 


of peace following the kaleidoscopic. 


episodes of nearly five years of war— 
San Francisco labor stands upstage 
well prepared to play its role. 

We in the second largest city of 
the third largest state of the Union are 
maintaining a position far more secure 
than we held in the “American Plan” 
days of the early Twenties, following 
World War I. 

A quarter of a century ago the de- 
mobilized war workers were pitted 
against one another in the struggle for 
economic survival. Organized labor 
suffered a severe setback under the 
“right to work” campaign of that era. 

Gone again in a second generation is 
the mushroom growth of wartime in- 
dustrial plants, and gone with them the 
wartime jobs. But the strength in 
numbers and purpose remains with us. 

San Francisco was a front-line city 
during World War II. Then, with 
God-given suddenness, the shooting 
war ended and the necessity for war 
production ended with it. Immediately 
we had our own displaced persons, 
but the impact had been prepared for. 


War Workers Stayed On 

Those Americans of many ancestries 
who had joined in the job of winning 
the war did not as suddenly depart. 
They stayed. But they were not so 
strenuously pressured to underbid the 
American standard of living as had 
happened in the previous generation. 

We can truthfully say that the great 
majority of our employers then appre- 
ciated the preservation of our Ameri- 
can way of life as much as did the 
workers and the fighters, although in 
some corners of our nation there were 
still Tories who misrepresent the real 
spirit of American industry. While we 
did not have a complete spiritual re- 
naissance, the slow processes of eco- 
nomic evolution manifested themselves. 
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Jack Shelley, head of the Central Labor Council for twelve years 


Today in San Francisco we look 
forward with trust and mutual under- 
standing on our local scene. 

With 200,000 union members in a 
city of 850,000 residents, we hold dear 
the heritage won for us by the fine 
unionists who struggled through the 
trying times of the early century and 
who had built upon the foundations 
laid by isolated groups years before. 

As early as 1850 the Typographical 
Workers and the Teamsters had formed 
unions in San Francisco. The Water- 
front Workers and the Musicians fol- 
lowed in the next two years. 

By 1878 the Central Labor Council 
had its beginning. From that organi- 
zation grew the centralized body of 
which I have been president for the 
past twelve years, humbly acknowledg- 
ing the contributions of labor’s pioneers. 

All was not sweetness and light then, 
any more than it is today. There were 
many false starts, much, breaking-away 
from the central organization, but even- 
tual return to the principle that “only 
in union is there strength.” 

The poet George Sterling wrote of 
San Francisco: 

Supreme, indifferent to thy fate, 
Thou sittest by the Golden Gate. 


That was the cool exterior of the 
city, as seen through the eyes of the 
poet. But never could we admit that 
San Francisco’s people were indifferent 
about anything. The joy of living has 
always been the city’s very. lifeblood. 
And for the right to get the fullest 
measure of living, San Francisco union- 
ists have always been willing to fight. 

The Street Carmen’s strike of 1886 
was a display of American temper 
against injustice. So were the Iron 
Molders’ strike in 1890 and the num- 
erous disputes between the Brewery 
Workers and the employing brewers 
in the horse and wagon age. -The 
Teamsters spared no punches in 1901. 
Neither did the Waterfront Workers 
and the iron trades in the same year. 

As late as 1934 a general strike in 
San Francisco found all labor united 
on common ground. 

While strikes are the last resort in 
an economic struggle at home, they are 
the counterpart of the last resort ol 
wars between nations of varying ideol- 
ogies. We have displayed firmly, how- 
ever, that. while we fight in the family 
of Americans, we are the family once 
again when threatened from outside. 

That 1934 strike was a tipoff to 
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Mmerica’s future. Men who would not 
i beaten could not be beaten. An 
Strenched mortar shot tear-gas bombs 
the strikers from a block away. In 
test, San Francisco unionists, one 
Neiter another, picked up the spewing 
r-gas bombs and. threw them back. 
Without fear they faced guns and 
yen bullets. And fought back. 

And seven years later they still felt 
» fear when an enemy from without 
acked them as an American nation. 
Had Tojo and Hirohito understood 
indomitable fighting spirit of San 
Francisco labor as revealed over the 
pyears, they might have dropped their 
3 _~plan for attacking Pearl Pearl Harbor. 


a Council in A. F. of L. Since 1888 


This year we observe our sixtieth 
3 Wear as a member of the American 
Wefederation of Labor. It was in 1888 
S that a charter was granted to the San 
Francisco Federated Trades Council. 
In 1892 the present name, San Fran- 
disco Labor Council, was adopted. 

Following the setback of the early 
1920s, the growth of A. F. of L. unions 
in San Francisco has been steady and 
healthy. 

Under wise, experienced and con- 
servative leadership, the local member- 
ship had grown to 125,000 by 1937. 
With the ending of World War II, the 
membership of our unions engaged in 
war production fell off, but we have 
since added other crafts and professions 
and now have a total A. F. of L. 
membership in San Francisco of well 
the over 200,000. 
= In 1937 there were few organized 
_ clerks. But now, in their vari- 
= ous branches, approximately 
“6 10,000 clerks are members 
est of the A. F. of L. in San 
v4 Francisco. Several thousand 
workers are organ- 
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The part played by 





“he of L. unionists in active citi- 
OL. zenship roles has run_ the 
wee gamut of effort and achieve- 
ss ment. We have trade union- 
ea ists in our State Assembly 
a and in our city councils and 

comnussions. My own per- 
; sonal honor was to serve as 
im State Senator from San Fran- 
. asco ior eight years while at 
1 the same time being president 
o ot the Labor Council. 
pd Labor has never set itself 
atl apart from other citizens in 
nc San |'rancisco. The sons of 
ide trade unionists have become 
wo bishops and bankers, profes- 

siona! men and business men. 
ST 
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The objectives fought for by San 
Francisco trade unionists of an earlier 
day have given the highest standards of 
education and opportunity to their chil- 
dren. Our predecessors backed the 
fight for workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation nearly thirty years ago, an act 
to he adopted finally by the forty -eighth 
state, Mississippi, just this year. 

The San Francisco Labor Council 
a quarter of a century ago undertook 
to bring about municipal development 
of water and power in the great Hetch 
Hetchy project. This battle was waged 
by a, few far-seeing and resoiute labor 
leaders. The fight still goes on against 
the octopus clutch of the monopolistic 
Pacific Gas and- Electric Company, 
which retains the easements for power 
lines in the city, buying the city’s power 
low and selling it high to the people 
who own it. 

Today the San Francisco Labor 
Council joins the State Federation of 
Labor in fighting to retain the princi- 
ples of the Reclamation Law of 1913 
in the development of the Central Val- 
ley project. Again the arch-enemy is 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
controller of transmission lines in forty- 
six of the forty-eight counties of the 
state. 

The members of unions in San Fran- 
cisco join with the California Grange— 
the small farmers—in sundering the 
unholy alliance between the monopo- 
listic power trust and the corporate 
farm industry and its absentee land and 
power owners. 

Labor’s position of approval for the 
proposal to develop the Central Valley 
project on the basis of the 160-acre 





limitation—and that means 320 acres 
for a man and wife—as against the cor- 
porate farms, with their hovels for 
migrant workers and child labor in the 
field, has been endorsed by the vast 
majority of small farmers. A recent 
poll conducted by a farm magazine 
showed the vote to be 7 to 1 for the 
160-acre limitation in the servicing of 
federally developed water resources. 

Labor and the small farmer are get- 
ting closer together in California. 

I don’t want to start a rush to the 
West Coast, but some of the top men 
in the Grange are making fine livings 
on less than thirty acres of fruitful 
California land. 

When a temporary brownout was 
recently ordered in the state due to 
power shortage—in turn due to mo- 
nopoly by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company and its antagonism to fed- 
erally developed power—the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council joined with the 
California State Federation of Labor to 
urge appointment of a “power czar” 
in order to protect the small farmer. 

Prior to our last city election in San 
Francisco the Labor Council’s politi- 
cal arm—the Union Labor Party— 
adopted a platform of citywide import, 
for which it was commended by the 
San Francisco News in an editorial 
headed “Labor Statesmanship.” 

The planks in that platform called 
for educational, recreational and indus- 
trial expansion. The platform pointed 
out that labor represented home own- 
ers, taxpayers and citizens interested 
in the greater growth of their city. 

We in the labor movement of 
San Francisco have fought steadfastly 





Food given by San Francisco labor is packed for shipment to DiGiorgio strikers 
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against racial intolerance, especially 
during the war hysteria which confused 
many Americans, who failed to grasp 
the difference between the Japanese 
enemy and that sturdy complement of 
loyal Americans of Japanese ancestry 
who served well at home and with rare 
valor on the field of battle. 

We'll match the tolerance and good 
sportsmanship of San Francisco, once 
known as the cradle of boxing and now 
as the birthplace of the United Nations, 
against that of any community of 
American constitutionalists. 

San Francisco labor is proud of its 
contribution in the establishment of the 
California Disability Insurance Act. 
We. wish only that all other states 
would adopt such a measure for the 
protection of the workers who live 
within their borders. 

We had studied and planned a law 
for disability insurance in the sessions 
of our Labor Council, and for seven of 
my eight years in the Legislature as a 
State Senator I had tried to get the 
measure accepted. The opponents’ 
argument was always that it would 
deplete the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. The most powerful lobbyists, 
representing the most powerful employ- 
ers, fought against it on that ground. 

In my last year in the Senate the 
measure desired by our movement was 
adopted. Result: $5,000,000 accrued 
to the Disability Insurance Fund. 


In the first year $19,999,000 was 
paid out for disability (under the terms 
of the act) incurred “off the job.” In- 
stead of “wrecking” the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, the Disability Insur- 
ance Act has produced a profit. 

Union labor in San Francisco has 
battled for every element in a niore 
abundant life. It has fought for equal 
rights for women on the job and in the 
paycheck. Union labor in San Fran- 
cisco has fought against child labor and 
for the rights of migrant workers and 
their children. We have fought for the 
farm hand and for the small farmer. We 
have spent our time and energy not only 
for organized labor, but also for the 
protection and advancement of those 
workers who are still unorganized. 

We have lost a few fights, but we'll 
win them later on. One of those lost 
fights has been against the sales tax. 
Little people pay the sales tax. Some 
day we shall win that fight for all the 
people, too. 

The San Francisco Labor Council 
has the unstinting cooperation of all the 
A. F. of L. unions in San Francisco. 
Each of these organizations has played 
a dramatic part in the building of our 
movement. The Teamsters in their 
strike fight of 1901; the metal trades 
unions in their victories of years back to 
establish the eight-hour day for all their 
crafts; the building trades unions in 
their successful resistance during the 


John O'Connell Passes On 


AST month an 
entire city— 
San Francisco— 
bowed in sorrow at 
the passing of a la- 
bor leader. The sec- 
retary of the San 
Francisco Labor 
Council, the veteran 
John A. O'Connell, 
was the union man 
whose death evoked 
this unusual tribute. 
He was 75. 

The son of immi- 
grants, John O’Con- 
nell was born in 
San Francisco. He 
was apprenticed to a plumber, but 
later he went to sea, making trips 
around the Horn in windjammers. 
Then he became a teamster in his 
native city. 

He assisted the late Michael 
Casey in the organization of the 
Teamsters Union at the turn of the 
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Beloved leader in one of his last photos , 


century and took an active part in 
the bitter 1901 strike of the Team- 


sters in San Francisco. In 1912 
he was elected secretary of the 
Labor Council. He regularly won 
reelection thereafter. 

Bluff, witty, human, Brother 
O'Connell was universally admired. 





1920s to the American Plan “pen 
shop” program ; the culimary union, in 
their fights to establish union condi- 
tions for restaurant, hotel and club 
workers; the clerks’ organizations in 
their efforts to organize and secure 
contracts, until today the Retail Clerks 
Union has contracts for practically all 
of the stores in town, contracts which 
have immeasurably improved the wages 
and working conditions of these people; 
the printing trades, whose wages and 
conditions in San Francisco are the 
standard of the nation in their field; 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific and 
other A. F. of L. maritime organiza- 
tions whose accomplishments on behalf 
of their members in the maritime trades 
have changed the lot of the seafarer 
from one resembling slavery to one 
of American standards. 

In fact, all of our A. F. of L. unions 
in San Francisco have records of ac- 
complishment because of their absolute 
dedication to the cause of labor and to 
one another, and their loyal coopera- 
tion with one another over the years. 


Now Giving Help to Farm Union 


_At the present time the San Fran- 

cisco unions of the A. F. of L. are 
playing an important role in sustaining 
the members of the National Farm 
Labor Union, who have been on strike 
for many months against one of our 
California “factory farms,” the huge 
DiGiorgio ranch in Bakersfield. Cara- 
vans of food supplies, clothing and 
other necessities have been collected 
and brought to the striking farm 
workers. 

In the forefront of all of these ac- 
tivities for thirty-six years was Brother 
John O’Connell, our revered secretary, 
who died only last month. His great 
devotion to the cause of labor was one 
of the strongest bulwarks to the San 
Francisco movement, and his sound 
advice and sage guidance were sought 
and accepted by members of the execu- 
tive and other committees and by the 
officers of various local unions, Brother 
O’Connell will indeed be missed. 

The Council assists its various af- 
filiates in negotiations and promotes 
their participation in worthwhile civic 
functions. With some pride it may be 
noted that, out of every 140 requests 
for strike sanction which have come 
to the Council in the past fifteen years, 
139 have been settled amicably and 
only one has resulted in a_ work 
stoppage. 

Proud though we are of our rec 
ord of achievement, we are not resting 
on our laurels, but are moving ahead 
to improve the lot of the working 
man, to extend our American way 
of life and to repel the efforts o 
the reactionaries who seek to destroy 
labor and cripple our democracy. 
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A Local Union 
Fills Madison 


Square Garden 


HAT one local union of the 

A. F. of L. means in the life 
of New York City was brought home 
to the population of the big town last 
month when Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers staged a memorable “Night of 
Nights” program at Madison Square 
Garden. 

Thousands of members of the huge 
local were on hand to hear tributes to 
the union by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor; Mayor William O’Dwyer, 
Father William J. Kelley, chairman of 
the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and many other notabies, 
including representatives of industry. 

[he climax of the evening came 
when 110 honor scroll members—mem- 
bers of the union for thirty-five years 
and more—marched proudly to the 
platform to receive scrolls and badges 
as tokens of homage from their fellow 
members. Wave after wave of thund- 
frous applause greeted the old-timers 
as the presentations were made. 

_In his address to the audience of 
17,000, Mr. Green observed that the 
honors accorded to the veteran mem- 
bers of the union were honors “that will 
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Bill Green and Mayor O’ Dwyer passed out the honor badges and scrolls 


stay with them throughout life and of 
which they and their descendants will 
be justly proud.” He warmly com- 
mended Local 3 for “leading in the 
fight to develop friendly, cooperative 
relationships between management and 
labor.” 

Father Kelley in his talk asserted: 


“There are some who write rather 
strongly of the lack of democracy in 
the union movement. If ever there was 
an example of genuine democracy in 
the conduct of its internal affairs, it is 
this example of Local 3.” 

He termed the local a “superb” or- 
ganization. 
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A meeting of Indiana union representatives. They discussed action at polls to protect labor’s hard-won gains 


Indiana: A Union State 


(Continued from Page 13) 


known to it that they wished to return 
to the A. F. of L. 

Since they did not come under the 
jurisdiction of any international union, 
the Quarry Workers were issued fed- 
eral charters. A hard and bitter fight 
with the dual movement ensued, but 
finally, in an election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
A. F. of L. gained the victory by an 
overwhelming margin. 

The same dual movement made four 
attempts in as many years to capture 
a fine federal union at the Aluminum 
Corporation of America in Lafayette, 
but in each election the A. F. of L. was 
the winner, always with a larger ma- 
jority than in the preceding year. 

We have contributed large numbers 
of members to the international unions 
that have come into being in recent 
years. 

Two large soap plants, organized 
under federal charters, were turned over 
to the International Chemical Workers 
Unien when it was formed in 1944. 
We also contributed a large member- 
ship to the Distillery, Rectifying and 
Wine Workers International Union 
when it was established by turning over 
to it the federal unions in the Indiana 
distilleries. Similarly, when the Office 
Employes International Union was 
formed, the federal office workers’ un- 
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ions were turned over to that interna- 
tional. 

We have also organized many mem- 
bers into locals of established interna- 
tionals, such as Electrical Workers, 
Carpenters, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Teamsters, Bartenders, Puly and Sul- 
phite Workers, Glove Workers, Mold- 
ers and Papermakers. In addition, we 
have assisted the representatives of 
these international unions and _ their 
local business agents in union activi- 
ties. 

We wish to emphasize, however, that 
our purpose has not been just to get a 
larger membership for the American 
Federation of Labor. Our main pur- 
pose in Indiana, as with our movement 
in other places, is to raise the wage- 
earner’s standard of living and to give 
more freedom and a fuller home life to 
laboring people. The A. F. of L. in 





Indiana has succeeded in increasing 
the earnings of thousands of workers 
75 to 100 per cent in recent years. One 
federal union comes to mind at once. 
Its members were receiving $1 an hour 
in 1941; now they are getting $2 an 
hour. Similar increases in wages are 
not rare. 

All our federal union members have 
greatly increased their earnings since 
organization. In addition, they have 
won paid vacations, which they had 
never enjoyed before organization, and 
in some cases they have been able to 
secure health benefits and improved 
working conditions which are as im- 
portant to their well-being as the in- 
creases in wages which they have ob- 
tained. 

We of the labor movement in Indiana 
are very proud of the gains, economic 
and legislative, made in the past ten 
years. But we are not stopping. In- 
stead, we are working, with diligence 
and vigor, to bring the benefits of effec- 
tive unionism to those Indiana toilers 
not yet enrolled in organizations of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Inter-American Labor 


(Continued from Page 11) 


put at the exclusive service of the 
workers and the people. This unity 
must therefore be a workers’ demo- 
cratic unity, achieved through demo- 
cratic methods and democratic policies. 


Any totalitarian, hegemonic, anti- 
democratic attempt is contrary to true 
labor unity. It weakens and endangers 
the solidarity of the working class. 

As we have been in the past opposed 
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to Nazisin and fascism, so we are today 
ly opposed to communism. These 
three political methods of action ex- 
themselves in the labor movement 
through acts of violence, sectarianism 
and mental regimentation. 
Instead of bringing about the libera- 
tion of the workers, as promised by 
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their advocates, these ideologies inevi- 
tably result in the enslavement of the 
workers under a fuehrer or dictator. 
We will therefore fight, wherever it 
is required, for the democratization of 
the labor movement and for the abso- 
lute independence of trade unions from 
government, political parties or secta- 
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Older People and Work 


From The Peoria Labor Temple News 


It is estimated that by 1980 there 
will be some 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
people in this nation over the age of 45. 
This means that by 1980, if employers 
continue refusing to employ people over 
45, our total unemployed army will be 
about as big as our whole working force 
at the present time. 

If people are not working, they must 
be supported by one means or another. 
The solution does not lie in a pittance 
or a dole of some kind. It lies in mak- 
ing available work opportunities to all 
who are capable and willing to work, 
whether they are 18 or 90, with the 
assurance that when they reach the end 
of their working days, reasonable se- 
curity from poverty and want will be 
assured. 

Perhaps this is an ambitious pro- 
gram, but if we can spend billions to 
take care of the people in other lands, 
surely we can spend a few dollars to 
take care of our own displaced workers 
in their declining years. 


The Krupps Go Free 


From The American Marine Engineer 


Liberals throughout the world are 
shocked by the acquittal of a dozen 
directors of the Krupp nunitions works 
in Germany. 

The famous munitions maker Alfred 
Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach and 
eleven directors stand free today as 
mnocent of any crimes in connection 
with the recent war. 

The notorious merchants of death 
were indicted on four counts, including 
crimes against the peace and participa- 
tion in a conspiracy against the peace. 
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The acquittal means that the munitions 
makers who helped Adolf Hitler rise 
to power through their powerful influ- 
ence are today free to plot again—and 
this time against peace and perhaps 
for another World War. 

Unless warmakers can be tried and 
punished, there seems faint hope of 
preventing future wars. 


The Seafarers Are Ready 


From The Seafarers’ Log 


In approving the four resolutions on 
the referendum ballot by a towering 92 
per cent majority, the membership of 
the Seafarers International Union has 
added immeasurable strength to the 
union structure. The results of the 
balloting indicate an intense determina- 
tion not only to preserve the union and 
its hard-won gains, but also to improve 
its facilities and render the entire ap- 
paratus more effective. 

That the S.I.U. membership will not 
tolerate any attempt to attack the union 
hiring hall and the democratic process 
of rotary shipping is boldly evident in 
the overwhelming vote registered in 
favor of a $10 strike assessment. And 
by this vote the Seafarers have also 
declared that they stand ready to seek 
improved contracts. 

Now, when employers throughout 
the nation are preparing for a union- 
busting drive in all industries—and al- 
ready there are ugly signs that the of- 
fensive has begun—our membership 
has shown that it is wideawake to 
reality and will not be caught napping. 

The employers are encouraged in 
their union-smashing hopes by the one- 
sided Taft-Hartley Law, which they 
will attempt to use as a weapon in their 
drive to wipe out the security of organ- 


rian domination. We will do that be- 
cause we are convinced that only under 
these conditions of freedom and inde- 
pendence will the labor movement in all 
our countries be able to discharge its 
obligations to the working class and 
fulfill its task to help bring about the 
dawn of a better world. 





and 


ized American 


working men 
women. 

This is a situation that permits ‘no 
dawdling on labor’s part if it is to sur- 
vive and go ahead in the constant 
battle for the decent standard of living 
to which we are all entitled. 

The membership of the S.I.U. has 
demonstrated very emphatically that it 
knows the score. 


A Dastardly Deed 


From The Detroit Labor News 


While there is no concrete evidence 
as yet as to who is to blame for the 
foul and dastardly effort to murder 
Walter Reuther, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that it came from one of two 
sources: Either the disruptive forces 
within the U.A.W. that Reuther and 
his partisans have been driving from 
positions of responsibility through 
democratic processes in an effort to 
restore the union to the purpose fer 
which it was organized; or from the 
captains of industry whom he has so 
ably challenged in his program to wring 
from them a standard of living that 
American citizens have the right to 
have. 

We know there are those who will 
throw their hands up in horror at the 
suggestion that the “bosses” in the auto 
industry would stoop so low as to 
resort to assassination, but judge not 
too quickly. There are those in the 
community who have not forgotten the 
previous attempts on Walter Reuther’s 
life. It was pretty well established who 
was responsible for this before. 

We want to say now to those respon- 
sible for this foul attack that they have 
opened a warfare that could lead to 
their destruction. 
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George Meany Speaks 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the coming of the Wagner Act, work- 
ers in the unorganized industries were 
given protection from the many, many 
oppressions which management had 
practiced for years and which had been 
fully exposed by the LaFollette Com- 
mittee. 

And then in December of 1941, when 
Japan bombed Pearl Harbor and our 
country became an active participant in 
World War II, organized labor re- 
sponded immediately and wholeheart- 
edly. 

The record of American labor 
throughout the hard years of war is one 
of which all Americans, now and for 
all time, will have every right to feel 
immensely proud. It is one of the glo- 
rious pages in the history of our nation 
and in the history of mankind’s resist- 
ance to slavery. 

-Well, we knew that great progress 
had been made by labor in the years 
prior to the outbreak of the war. We 
knew—and we thought the country as 


‘a whole knew—of labor’s great record 


of wartime service. And so, when the 
war ended at last, we of labor felt con- 
fident that our progress toward a better 
life, interrupted by the demands of war, 
would be promptly resumed. 


Complacency Led to Disaster 


Let’s be honest about it. We were 
not merely confident, we were over- 
confident. We could not conceive of 
the clock being turned back. In the 
election of November, 1946, we were 
so smug, so complacent—not all of us, 
but many of us, too many of us—that 
we failed to exercise the privilege which 
is the very cornerstone of the demo- 
cratic system of government. 

On Election Day in 1946 millions of 
workers failed to vote. The story was 
pretty much the same in every state. 
And so Congress was captured from 
the people by those whose only aim in 
life is profits, profits and still more 
profits. The Eightieth Congress was 
captured by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and its allied forces, 
and the result was the passage, one year 
ago, of the union-crushing Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

That was quite a law they fashioned, 
those architects of our national calam- 
ity of 1929. Big Business and Big 
Politics found themselves back in the 
saddle again, and they just picked up 
where they had left off. They did their 
job in Congress, but they were not 
asleep in the states either. In one-third 
of the states, this unholy partnership 
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also succeeded in putting over anti- 
labor laws. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is the most 
vicious anti-labor legislation ever en- 
acted in modern times in this country. 
It has a clear and unmistakable pur- 
pose, and that purpose, in one sentence, 
is to make it impossible for workers 
to maintain an effective, progressive 
trade union. 

And if workers can’t have an organ- 
ization that is effective, the trade union 
movement is dealt a body blow, for 
workers belong to unions not as one 
would belong to a social club or a 
chess club or a stamp collectors’ so- 
ciety. Workers join unions for practi- 
cal bread-and-butter reasons. Workers 
want their unions to produce results for 
them and their families. 

When the Taft-Hartley bill was 
pending in Congress the American 
Federation of Labor warned that its 
provisions were ill-considered and 
would produce incalculable harm at 
home and seriously undermine the 
world position of the United States. 
The experience of the past year has 
proved that our worst fears were fully 
justified. 

Instead of increasing harmony be- 
tween American workers and fair- 
minded American employers, we find 
employers hiding behind the Taft- 
Hartley Act to reject legitimate re- 
quests of their employes for higher 
wages; we find employers using the 
general counsel’s office of the National 
Labor Relations Board to obtain in- 
junctions against labor; we find that 
certain employers are bringing suits 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars 
against unions. As we warned, the 
anti-labor element among the employ- 
ers is using the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as a weapon against the 
wage-earner. 

And so the net effect is that, instead 
of promoting better management rela- 
tions, more mature and more civilized 
relations, we find that anger and bitter- 
ness have developed and are rapidly 
growing. Under injunctions obtained 
in accordance with the procedures of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, there are work- 
ers in these United States today who 
are being compelled to work against 
their will. 

Oh, yes, we hear the propaganda by 
Mr. Robert Taft of Ohio and by the 
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N.A.M. that this law is a good law, a 
beneficial law and all the rest of that 
nonsense. Mr. Taft and Mr. Ball and 
the multi-million-dollar propaganda 
mills of the N.A.M. keep trying to per- 
suade the citizens that the law they 
fashioned is a good piece of legislation, 

Well, now, let’s just stop and analyze 
this situation for a moment. If the 
Taft-Hartley Act is really and truly the 
good law that the enemies of labor pre- 
tend it is, why must the N.A.M. and its 
member units spend millions for propa- 
ganda to prove it? 

I think it might be of interest to 
review briefly what has recently hap- 
pened in the railroad field, where the 
government seized the nation’s rail- 
roads after a strike threat by three rail- 
road unions. These events have a tre- 
mendous significance, inasmuch as they 
indicate the present employer attitude 
toward workers’ problems and, in addi- 
tion, reflect the thinking of high gov- 
ernment officials and the judiciary in re- 
gard to disputes of labor and employes. 

These three railroad unions, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, noti- 
fied their employers more than six 
months ago of their desire for wage 
increases and rule changes that would 
liberalize certain archaic working rules 
which work a hardship on_ these 
workers. 

After going through every step out- 
lined by the Railway Labor Act, which 
steps consumed more than six months, 
these unions decided, under the terms 
of the Railway Labor Act, to strike on 
the 11th day of May for their demands, 
practically all of which were refused by 
the employers. 

[ am not passing on the wisdom or 
non-wisdom of the decision by these 
unions, nor am I taking the position of 
favoring a.rail strike or any strike, but 
I am pointing out to you that the action 
of these railroad workers in deciding to 
strike on May 11 was in complete con- 
formity with a federal law that has been 
on the statute books for the past twenty- 
five years. A law, incidentally, that has 
been praised many times by newspaper 
editors and legislators as a fine example 
of government regulation of labor rela- 
tions between free management and 
free labor. 

These men made their demands 
under the law. Their demands refused, 
they proceeded under the law to fur- 
ther steps to secure the improvements 
in working conditions that they felt 
were necessary and just. They bar- 
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Keenan Is Appointed 
Director of L.L.P.E. 


HE directorship of Labor’s League for 

Political Education, ‘the political arm of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been awarded 
to hard-working Joseph D. Keenan of Chicago, 
who in recent months had served most capably as 
assistant to the League’s executive officers. Mr. 
Keenan’s promotion was disclosed last month in 
Milwaukee, where the A. F. of L.’s Executive 
Council was holding its meeting. 

On leave from his office as secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, the energetic pilot | 
of labor’s new political undertaking has made 
numerous speeches during the past ten weeks on 
behalf of L.L.P.E. He has repeatedly emphasized 
the importance of registration. 

Mr. Keenan is confident that L.L.P.E.’s 
educational activity will amply demonstrate its 
effectiveness on Election Day. The League is 
concentrating on bringing about the defeat of 


Joseph Keenan now will speak with added authority 


anti-labor members of Congress. 








gained calmly and patiently. They ad- 
hered without protest to the ample 
cooling-off period provided by the law. 
Under every provision of that so-called 
model labor relations law they were 
free to cease work collectively on May 
ll, yet they were compelled by govern- 
ment seizure and federal court injunc- 
tions to continue working under wages 
and conditions that the employers de- 
cided they would pay and maintain. 

Note carefully that the government 
did not compel the railroad manage- 
ments to continue operations and meet 
the employes’ terms. Oh, no! But’it 
compelled the employes to continue at 
work, at management terms, and I 
think that it is also significant, in con- 
nection with this dispute, that when the 
railroad workers decided to stop work 
in order to enforce their demands for 
a better life, practically every newspa- 
per in the country condemned them as 
ifthey were criminals conspiring to ruin 
the nation. 

While we all would deplore a strike 
on the nation’s railroads, I am sure we 
at least equally deplore a condition 
which in this case can be summed up 
as wage slavery. All of these events 
of the last year or two—anti-labor laws 
in the nation and in the states, injunc- 
tions, lawsuits, oppression by govern- 
ment action and threats of further re- 
strictions and controls, the willingness 
of Congress to ride herd on the work- 
ing people of the nation—all add up to 
a thing : the beginning of fascism 
Mm A?) rica. 
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What are we going to do about it? 
Are we going to allow a well-financed 
minority, with an insatiable greed" for 
profit and a lust for power, take us fur- 
ther and further down the road to regi- 
mentation and control? Or are we going 
to fight back? 

I think I know the answer. 

We are going to fight back. We know 


that if we don’t fight, and fight intelli- , 


gently, what has happened in the last 
year or so is nothing compared to what 
the N.A.M. and its spokesmen in Con- 
gress have in store for us. 

Just contemplate what the Taft- 
Hartley Law would do to our unions if 
the state of the labor market were to 
change and we were to have 8,000,000 
or 10,000,000 people unemployed. 
There would be no restraint then, and 
decent employers would soon follow 
the N.A.M. trend or the competition 
would force them out of business. 

There can be no choice. We cannot 
and will not accept the conditions laid 
out for us under the Taft-Hartley Law 
and other similar anti-labor laws in 
various states. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
by action of its last convention, has laid 
down a plan for action. First, and this 
is really first, every local union in the 
American Federation of Labor must set 
up some local union agency to see to it 
that every wage-earner and every mem- 
ber of his family registers and votes in 
this coming election and in every elec- 
tion thereafter. 

Remember, these anti-labor laws 


were passed by our representatives or 
those who'we thought represented us, 
in accordance with the Constitution and 
the laws under which we live in this 
nation. The only way we are going to 
defeat our enemies is by electing repre- 
sentatives who will really represent the 
people and not the interests of so-called 
Big Business. 

Well, if you don’t vote, you don’t 
elect anybody. Over 40,000,000 eligi- 
bles failed to vote in 1946, and we have 
evidence to indicate that among them 
were millions of members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

So the first thing we must do is to 
get our people out to vote. If we do 
this—and it can be done by each local 
union without any trouble—we can pos- 
sibly change the complexion of Con- 
gress within a few years. 

If we don’t do this, then we can’t 
change anything at any time. So the 
first job is to register and vote and see 
to it that all the members of your union 
do likewise. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, the 
‘American Federation of Labor at its 
last convention laid down a plan to com- 
bat the enemies of labor by the only 
method that can be effective under pres- 
ent-day conditions. This is the political 
method. The convention recognized 
that the reactionary groups in both 
major political parties were in a key 
position of control and that we must of 
necessity depénd on our own political 
strength as trade unionists rather than 
on the good will or good intentions of 
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those in Congress who are our friends, 
but who are unable to defend labor from 
the reactionaries in their own party. 

Accordingly, the convention called 
for the establishment of a political arm 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
This political arm has been created. It 
is known as Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education. 

L.L.P.E. is on the job, and in almost 
every state and city of the nation there 
are now functioning active branches of 
the national organization. Those who 
pooh-poohed at the beginning and said 
that labor was just talking about politi- 
cal action are now beginning to sit up 
and take notice, although the activities 
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of Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion and its branches are not yet in full 
swing. 

The framers of the Taft-Hartley Act 
were a pretty brazen crew. Not only 
did they undertake to wreck the unions, 
but they also wrote a provision into the 
law to forbid the unions to spend their 
funds to defend themselves against de- 
struction by making direct contribu- 
tions to Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 

In other words, their idea was that 
it was fine for them to push unions 
around, but if any union so much as 
raised a finger to defend itself, or 
elected to try to defend itself by spend- 


ing money for political education, they 
would show us we could not do any 
such thing. You see, their idea is that 
labor is not entitled to the same free- 
dom as all other Americans. They de- 
spise labor, and they think we ought to 
keep still and be satisfied with being 
made into second-class citizens. 

Their ideas are wrong, their ideas are 
un-American, but they had control ol 
Congress and they succeeded in writing 
their ideas into law. 

And until the law is amended oF 
repealed or this particular provision 1s 
found to be unconstitutional, there ' 
only one way that Labor’s League 1or 
Political Education can raise funds. 
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The League must solicit individual con- 
tributions. 

It isn’t easy to collect money that 
way, but good progress is being made, 
and the League will receive sufficient 
funds to do its job effectively, for your 
benefit and for your family’s benefit, if 
each and every one of us gets into this 
campaign and does his part. In partic- 
war, each and every trade union official 
has a big job to do, and I am talking 
about the officers—the president and the 
secretary and the business agent—of 
the local union. 

The whole political education effort 
of organized labor will succeed or fail 
at the local level. That is where the 
moaey has to be collected. That is 
where our people live and work. That 
is Where our people vote. 

I know I am speaking to an audience 
in which there are a large number of 
local union officers, and I want to make 
this appeal to you just as strong as I 
possibly can. I know you men are busy. 
Most of you are very busy, just trying 
to keep abreast of your regular union 
work, servicing your membership, han- 
dling grievances, participating in nego- 
tiations, taking care of your office work 
and doing all the dozens of other neces- 
sary tasks which go with the job of 
being a conscientious local union officer 
of representative. 

I know. what the problem is because 
I have been a business agent myself. 
You don’t have much spare time—I 
know that—but political education is 
so vital, so important to the welfare of 
every one of us, that in my judgment 
it must be put on a par with every one 
of your basic activities. 

Please bear in mind that the Taft- 
Hartley Act is only the beginning. If 
the enemies of labor should find that 
Congress is still in their possession next 
January, they will pass such legislation 
as will make the Taft-Hartley Act look 
like the most advanced law since 
Magna Charta. So we just don’t have 
any choice. We must fight. And we 
must win. 

You men who are officers of unions 
can make all the difference in the world 
because you are leaders. Your mem- 
bers look up to you and they take their 
cues from your attitude. If you are 
keen about the political education pro- 
gram, if you are enthusiastic about it 
and working hard for it, your enthusi- 
asm will imbue your members and they 
will carry some of that enthusiasm 
home with them and spread it around 
among their friends and neighbors, too. 
_ Right now the big tasks are collect- 
ing those dollar bills and making sure 
that everyone is registered. We have 
to do the job—and let’s do it. Let’s do 
it with the same determination and 
courage and zest that Samuel Gompers 
and the other pioneers of organized 
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labor put into the battles that they 
were forced to wage. 

They had to fight just to live. And, 
whether we realize it or not, it is just 
exactly the same situation with us today. 
We, too, have to fight in order to live, 
in order to keep our free trade unions 
alive and effective for the protection of 
the millions of our people who work for 
wages. 

This drive to render labor completely 
impotent must be stopped. This is not 
a one-shot affair. Labor must be per- 
manently in politics. Not. as Demo- 
crats, not as Republicans, but simply as 
workers. On that non-partisan basis, 
using the ballot box to promote our 
interests and those of the nation as a 
whole, labor is in politics to stay. 

The policy which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is following today is 
the tried, sound policy first laid down 
by the A. F. of L. many years ago when 
Gompers was president. That policy is 
cimple—“support your friends and de- 
feat your enemies.” There has been 
and there will be no departure from 
that policy. The one thing which we 
are now doing is to use a new method 
to make it effective. A principle or a 
program which is merely put into words 
and not transiated into reality is not 
of practical effect. 

And so, when’I sometimes read that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
departing from the Gompers policy, I 
can only smile at the writer’s lack of 
comprehension of what we are actually 
doing. There is absolutely no devia- 
tion from the Gompers policy. The 
American Federation of Labor will con- 
tinue to determine who is a friend and 
who is an enemy on the basis of the 
candidates’ records and on a non-parti- 
san basis. 

But the old procedure of issuing en- 


dorsements and adopting resolutions of 
opposition is not effective in itself. We 
must have real political action right 
down to the precinct level. We must 
use our full strength at the polls, and 
then we will not merely be promising 
to support our friends and defeat our 
enemies but we will be making good on 
these promises. And when we do that 
we can rest assured that the welfare 
of the people as a whole will once again 
be of interest to the members of the 
Congress of the United States. 

We will never succeed in changing 
anything in the Taft-Hartley Law in 
labor’s favor until we change Congress, 
until we change the personnel in Con- 
gress. There is only one way of accom- 
plishing that. It must be done at the 
ballot box, in the American way. 

The enemies of labor have thrown a 
challenge at us. We are accepting 
that challenge, and I am confident that 
time will prove that labor met that 
challenge in a manly way, as our prede- 
cessors did in years gone by. I am con- 
fident that we will win through in the 
end because, unlike our enemies, we 
have no selfish, greedy, unworthy pur- 
pose but are asking only for simple 
justice and for the preservation of the 
freedom of every citizen—the secret of 
America’s. great strength among the 
nations of the world. 

In this struggle I know that the trade 
unionists of Greater New York, as so 
often in the past, will be found among 
the forward divisions. I know that, 
shoulder to shoulder with all the other 
7,500,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor, each and every 
one of you will do your full part. 

In that spirit our fight cannot but be 
successful. The liberty for which 
Americans have suffered and shed their 
blood will then be safe once again. 








20 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


S OUR EFFORTS are centered 

against all forms of industrial 
slavery and economic wrong, we must 
also direct our utmost energies to re- 
move all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the 
working people may act as a unit at 
the polls at every election. 

e 


OUR MOVEMENT advocates the 
workingmen joining the unions of their 
trade and, while being loyal, patriotic, 
religious and devout, whether in fac- 
tory, workshop, church or at the polls, 
to be, under any and all circumstances, 
wage-earners and trade unionists, and 


so guide their course as will best serve 
the wage-earners’ purposes, interests, 
advancement, civilization, now and for- 
ever. 

& 
WE REAFFIR\M, as one of the cardi- 
nal principles of the trade union move- 
ment, that the working people must 
unite and organize, irrespective of creed, 
color, sex, nationality or politics. 

& 


SECRETARY FREALIG, of the Na- 
tional Union of Steam Engineers, re- 
ports an increase of over 600 members 
within the past ‘two months. 

e 


IN 1886 THERE were affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
thirty-seven national organizations. To- 
day there are sixty-seven. 
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>The Ladies’ Garment Workers and 
the Hirsch Undergarment Company, 
Asbury Park, N. J., have renewed their 
agreement with a 712 per cent wage 
increase. 


PLocal 59, Bakery Workers, has con- 
cluded an agreement with six major 
bakeries in Duluth, Minn., which pro- 
vides a wage increase of 10% cents an 
hour. 


bLocal 103, Operating Engineers, has 


won increases ranging up to 30 cents” 


an hour in negotiations with the Asso- 
ciated. Building Contractors, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


>A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
has been obtained by Local 296, Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers, in a con- 
tract with the Reynolds Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Mo. 


>A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
has been obtained by the Brick and 
Clay Workers in an agreement with 
the Burns and Hancock Fire Brick 
Company, Montezuma, Ind. 


bIn an NLRB election held in the Na- 
tional Carbide plant at Louisville, Ky., 
Local 320 of the Firemen and Oilers 
was Victorious, 263 to 1. 


bLocal 142, Laundry Workers, has won 
a 10-cent hourly pay hike in an agree- 
ment negotiated with the Elgin (IIl.) 
Steam Laundry. 


bFederal Labor Union 22207 has ob- 
tained a pay boost of 10 to 15 cents an 
hour in a contract with the Hicks Body 
Company, Lebanon, Ind. 


bLocal 118, Teamsters, has signed an 
agreethent with three Rochester, N. Y., 
cartage companies calling for a 15-cent 
hourly pay hike. 


bLocal 563, Laborers, has concluded an 
agreement with Minneapolis contrac- 
tors which provides a 15-cent hourly 
increase, 


>Federal Labor Union 24085 has nego- 
tiated an agreement with the American 
Optical Company lifting wages eight 
cents an hour, 


‘30 





High British honor is presented to William Green for wartime service 


to Allies by Lord Inverchapel, London’s retiring ambassador to U.S. 


>The Distillery Workers have negoti- 
ated a contract with the National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation affecting 
eleven plants in Kentucky and Ohio 
which provides a 12'%4-cent hourly 
wage increase. 


>Local 655, Retail Clerks, has conclud- 
ed an agreement with the independent 
food stores in the Greater St. Louis 
area which provides wage increases of 


$3.50 to $9 a week. 


>Wage increases of 15 cents an hour 
have been won by Local 70, Teamsters, 
in a contract with chain stores in Oak- 
land, Calif. 


bLocal 1284, Cabinet Makers, has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with employers 
in Duluth, Minn., calling for a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase. 


»A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 110, Electrical 
Workers, in a contract with St. Paul 
electrical contractors. 


>Local 365, Bakery Workers, has nego- 
tiated an agreement with three Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, bakeries calling for wage 
increases of 7 to 12 cents an hour. 


>The Tobacco Workers Union has con- 
cluded agreements with the Imperial 
Tobacco Company and the General 
Cigar Company, both of Canada, which 
provide wage increases of eight cents 
an hour and other gains. 


>Federal Labor Union 24131 has ob- 
tained a wage increase of six cents an 
hour in a contract with the Swift and 
Company soybean plant at Frankfort, 


Ind. 


PbLocal 91, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
concluded an agreement with employ- 
ers of Rock Island and Moline, IIlI., and 
Davenport, Iewa, which boosts wages 
17% cents an hour. 


bLocal 103, Operating Engineers, has 
won a 20-cent hourly wage increase in 
a contract with the Indianapolis Build- 
ing Contractors Association. 


>Wage increases of 10 to 20 cents an 
hour have been won by building trades 
unions in contracts with the Building 
Contractors Association of Indianapolis. 


bLocal 114, Meat Cutters, has obtained 
a $5 weekly pay hike in negotiations 


with employers in St. Paul. 
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: Seafarers International Union 
opened a new home in. New 
Orleans last month with a gala celebra- 
tion attended by members of the union, 
their wives and friends. A few of those 
who helped give the Seafarers’ new 
hall a good start are shown in the ac- 
companying photographs. 

This new home for the Seafarers in 
the Crescent City is the first of many 
eventually to be opened by the S.I.U. 
in ports from Boston to San Juan. The 
halls are intended to serve as “homes 
away from home” for the A. F. of L. 
seafaring men. 

The membership of the Seafarers 
Union recently approved a $10 building 
assessment to hasten the termination 
ot the practice of renting buildings. 
The members indicated that they felt 
“buildings, owned and paid for, are 
solid insurance against the bad times 
that may lie ahead.” 

Dedication of the new building in 
New Orleans is another milestone in 
the successful campaign of the Sea- 
larers International Union to protect 
the well-being and elevate the standards 
ot America’s merchant seamen. 
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as A. F. of L.’s Seafarers Union 
Throws Party to Launch Its New 


Home for Port of New Orleans 

















WHAT THEY SAY 


Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. interna- 
* tional representative—During my trav- 
els in Europe I 
have met people 
who have lived un- 
der both the Nazi 
and Russian re- 
gimes. One case 
which stands out in 
my mind is that of 
a young Latvian 
girl who lived un- 
der both the Ger- 
man Nazis and. the Russian Com- 
munists. She said the Russian regime 
was the more cruel. One night she and 
her mother were attending the moving 
pictures. Upon their return they found 
a crowd gathered around their home, 
-and she and her mother inquired what 
had happened. They were told that her 
father had been taken away by the 
Russians to work in Russia. They have 
never heard from him or seen him since. 
Such kidnapings have been going on in 
Austria and Germany for quite some 
time. This is only one of hundreds of 
similar cases that I have personally 
come in contact with in my travels. 





William B. Ziff, writer and publisher 
—Any revolutionary change in the con- 
ditions under which 
force can be brought 
‘to bear against an 
enemy makes all 
other concepts anti- 
quated and ‘useless. 
The physical facts 
of this century are 
dominated by the 
enormous capacity 
to concentrate de- 
structive energy in comparatively small 
capsules, such as the atom bomb and 
the various agencies of biological war- 
fare. Of equal importance is the ability 
to deliver these deadly agencies of de- 
struction directly to the enemy’s most 
vital points. Military strategy in the 
past related entirely to the destruction 
of the defending army. In the future its 
central theme will be the destruction of 
the enemy’s production centers and his 
nerve controls. In short, if the enemy 
no longer is able to manufacture or 
transport his war goods, not only will 
his military economy fall apart but the 
whole complex social organization by 
which he maintains himself will rap- 
idly turn to chaos. All of this, coupled 
with the fact that a group of com- 
paratively short routes exists directly 
over the Arctic wastes, which make al- 
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most every important industrial center 
and modern capital vulnerable to air 
destruction, makes mandatory a total 
alteration in the conception of our de- 
fense establishment. The only decisive 
operation against a power comparable 
with us in strength is one in which our 
major energies are thrown into an air 
fleet capable of operating in a continu- 
ous pattern of attack against the major 
nerve and manufacturing centers of a 
military opponent, and in sufficient 
concentration to bring about their 
wholesale destruction. 


Ruth Taylor, columnist—It isn’t a 


_ bad idea to be intolerant on some sub- 


jects. In fact, it is 
a good thing, pro- 
vided you are care- 
ful to be intolerant 
only of the evil, to 
have good ‘reasons 
.for your prejudices 
and dislikes. Keep 
your intolerance— 
only save it for 
what your heart 
tells you is bad. Remembering that 
the dictionary definition of intolerance 
is to be “unwilling to bear or endure,” 
of what should you be intolerant? Be 
intolerant of treason—of those people 
who say “America is all right, but—” 
and then proceed to damn our govern- 
ment because it hasn’t done as they 
wished. They are half-hearted patri- 
ots. They wouldn’t live anywhere else 
but, because they cannot get all they 
want, they just won’t play the game or 
do their part in working for the good 
of the country as a whole. Be intoler- 
ant of hatred—of the bitterness that 
condemns a whole group for the actions 
of a few. Be intolerant of condescen- 
sion. No man is good enough to look 
down upon any other man. Condemn 
the action but not the individual. Repu- 
diate the individual but not the group. 
Be intolerant of all evil. Be bold enough 
to condemn it wherever it exists. This 
country is based upon freedom for all, 
and the right to think, speak, write and 
worship as the individual conscience 
dictates—but it does not include the 
right to try to keep these same privi- 
leges from anyone else. Never let our 
Constitutional rights be used by any one 
group to destroy another which is en- 
titled to the same rights, whether that 
group be labor, industry or a racial or 
religious minority. Be intolerant of all 
that is evil and, above all, be intolerant 
of intolerance! 











George M. Harrison, member, 4, F. 
of L. Executive Council—lf family life 
is to be built upon a 
strong foundation, 
if the security of the 
family is to be real- 
ized, we must deal 
effectively with one 
single force under- 
lying all aspects of 
family welfare, 
That force is the 
pressure of eco- 
nomic need which submerges the re- 
sources of the family as a unit far be- 
low the point of normal, healthy 
growth. In postwar America, at the 
peak of the economic boom, nearly half 
of American families did not have the 
income that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ modest budget for a worker’s 
family deemed to be the very minimum 
of decent living. Lacking decent in- 
comes, these submerged families must 
live in the slums. Lacking decent in- 
comes, these submerged families can- 
not gain access to proper medical care. 
Nor can they bring within their reach 
the opportunities which educational 
facilities would otherwise bring to 
them. There are specific means for 
the attainment of this primary goal in 
America’s family program—the goal of 
economic security. The first step to- 
ward that goal is the enactment of the 
proper federal legislation requiring the 
payment of minimum wages to all 
wage-earners. But before the goal can 
be fully reached, the opportunity for 
all wage-earners to act in concert for 
their economic self-advancement, with- 
out interference, must be assured. 





J. Albert Woll, counsel, American 
Federation of Labor—The sponsors 
of the Taft-Hartley 
Act claimed it 
would reduce or 
eliminate strikes 
and labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Has 
it done so? The offi- 
cial records prove 
just the contrary. 
Robert Denham, 
chief counsel for the 
National Labor Relations Board, pub- 
licly admitted that it was expected that 
the workers of this country would vote 
against the union shop if given the op- 
portunity to do so. Today we find the 
very same people who insisted upon the 
requirement for union-shop elections 
now demanding that Congress eliminate 
it as a waste of government money. 
Why? The reasons are clear and 
potent. In the thousands of union-shop 
elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board to date under 





the Taft-Hartley Act, the unions have 


won more than 99 per cent. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


The Class of *48 


HE orchestra was playing the first 

number on the program as Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson and Millicent entered 
the great room. Already most of the 
seats were occupied. 

“Thank goodness we had our places 
reserved,” whispered Mrs. Thompson. 

“Every seat is taken,” Millicent 
whispered back. 

As the orchestra finished there was 
a generous round of applause, and in 
the few moments between numbers all 
the latecomers were seated. The audi- 
torium was completely filled, and be- 
fore the end of the second selection by 
the orchestra all available standing 
room was taken. 

“I wish they would hurry,” Millicent 
whispered. 

“It won’t be but a minute,” her father 
said. “There’s the curtain now.” 

As he spoke, the curtain went up, 
revealing the stage beautifully decor- 
ated with hundreds of red roses, the 
class flower, and green and white 
streamers, the class colors. On either 
side of the stage was a large American 
flag held by a tall standard. The or- 
chestra played a joyful march, and 
every head was turned as the graduates 
came down the aisles from the rear of 
the auditorium. 

“Where’s Roger?” asked Millie. 

“There he is. He’s marching with 
Elaine Reed,” said her mother. 

“He looks pretty tall in that robe,” 
said Mr. Thompson proudly. ; 

“There’s Betty Lou, too,” said Millie 
as she caught sight of her cousin, who 
was also in the graduating class. ‘‘Oh, 
she got to march with Larry after all. 
| wondez-how she got that done.” 

“Hush, Millie,’ cautioned her 
mother. 

The stage was gradually filled as the 
couples took their places in the rows 
of seats arranged for them. 

“Aren't they simply beautiful ?” 
whispered Millie. 

The superintendent asked everyone 
to stand while the class chaplain gave 
the invocation. This was followed by 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” sung in 
unison, after which the Salute to the 
Flag was given. 

setty Lou and Roger had tied for 
second place in the class and the salu- 
tatory honors had been divided between 


them. Betty Lou was to speak first, 
welcoming the parents and friends, and 
Roger was to make the concluding ad- 


\' 
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dress. Both had been chosen for the 
qualities of leadership they had mani- 
fested as well as for their outstanding 
scholarship records. 

Betty Lou looked like a picture. As 
she stood before the audience, straight 
and tall, she exemplified the typical 
American girl graduate—healthy, intel- 
ligent, friendly. 

Mrs. Thompson fooked across the 
heads of others in her row to smile at 
her brother, Betty Lou’s father. 

“Jimmy Perrot is the valedictorian, 
I guess,” said Mr. Thompson: 

“He’s next on the program,” said 
his wife. She leaned forward and 
tapped Mrs. Perrot, who sat in front 
of her, on the shoulder. ‘“Congratu- 
lations,” she whispered. 

Mrs. Perrot thanked her. 

As Jimmy came to the center of the 
stage every person gave him close at- 
tention. He spoke deliberately and pre- 
sented his thesis in a most interesting 
manner. 

As he finished, Millie said: 

“Now they are going to give out 
the diplomas.” 

“Yes, I see Captain Elliot is making 
the presentation,” her father remarked. 
“He’s the new member of the School 
Board.” 

“Isn’t he the labor representative on 
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the board?” asked the woman next to 
him. 

“Yes, and he’s been fine, too. He’s 
the one who had the new fire-preven- 
tion regulations passed,” Mr. Thomp- 
son answered her. 

“I see he has quite a good military 
record, too,” the woman said. 

“Yes, he saw lots of service. He 
was graduated from this same school 
ten years ago, and now he’s back to 
serve on the School Board.” 

The ceremony of giving and receiv- 
ing the diplomas stopped their discus- 
sion. Captain Elliot’s remarks were 
brief, and it was easy to see that he 
took more joy in giving out the awards 
for work well done than, as he said 
in his few words, “passing out the 
ammunition of war, although this is a 
kind of ammunition.” 

“The ammunition for peace is within 
you young people who are commencing 
your adult life in earnest,” he said. 
“Help us do a better job than we have 
done so far to keep this world from 
another catastrophe.” 

As the graduates resumed their seats, 
each holding his scroll, Roger came 
forward to give the last address. 

“It is the purpose of the salutatorian 
to give greetings and salutations,” he 
began. “Since Miss Betty Lou Far- 
rell has already welcomed you, and 
since our valedictorian, Mr. James Per- 
rot, has really bid farewell to our be- 
loved alma mater for us, let me, as the 
co-salutatorian, if such there can be, 
give a salute to our new life. For us 
it is in truth a commencement.” 

Roger’s message was so avell deliv- 
ered that many considered it the finest 
in an evening full of well-expressed 
thoughts and idealS: Needless to say, 
his parents and sister were the proudest 
of all. 

At the conclusion there was a recep- 
tion in the school gymnasium for the 
graduates and their families. The or- 
chestra played light numbers through- 
out the entertainment. Refreshments 
were served by the members of the 
Junior Class, as was the custom. 

Small groups chatted together. Boys 
and girls congratulated one another. 
Memory books were passed around for 
autographs, and although the evening 
was one of happiness, there was a little 
noté of sadness underlying the festivi- 
ties, for “commencement” often means 
“farewell.” 








It’s up to 


ES, SIR, it’s definitely up to you. It’s up to you to say what 


kind of people are to be elected to Congress next November. If you 

want a Congress that is genuinely concerned for the well-being of the nation, 
you will have to take part in the election and help elect the deserving 
candidates. Your wife and others in your family who are old enough to qualify 


should go to the polls, too. But before you can vote, you must REGISTER. 


In past elections millions of working people were unable to vote because 
they had neglected to register. Such loss of the franchise is tragic. It must 
not happen again. So that it won’t happen again, please register. And see that 


your wife and other members of your family also register. 


It’s up to you...and them... and all of us. 


IT'S YOUR AMERICA. TO KEEP IT FREE, REGISTER AND VOTE. 
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